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HELLAS, HAIL! 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Little land so great of heart, 
’Midst a world so abject grown,— 
Must thou play thy glorious part, 
Hellas, gloriously alone? 
Shame on Europe’s arms, if she 
Leave her noblest work to thee! 


While she slept her sleep of death, 
Thou hast dared and thou hast done; 

Faced the Shape whose dragon breath 
Fouls the splendor of the sun. 

Thine to show the world a way, 

Thine the only deed to-day. 


Thou, in this thy starry hour, 
Sittest throned all thrones above. 
Thou art more than pomp and power, 
Thou art liberty and love. 
Doubts and fears in dust be trod: 
On, thou mandatory of God! 


Who are these, would bind thy hands? 
Knaves and dastards, none beside. 
All the just in all the lands 
Hail thee blest and sanctified ,— 
Curst, who would thy triumph mar, 
Be he Kaiser, be he Czar. 


Breathing hatred, plotting strife, 
Rending beauty, blasting joy, 
Loathsome round the tree of life 
Coils the Worm we would destroy. 
Whoso smites yon Thing Abhorred, 
Holy, holy is his sword. 


Foul with slough of all things ill, 
Turkey lies full sick, men say. 

Not so sick but she hath still 
Strength to torture, spoil, and slay! 

Oh that ere this hour be past, 

She were prone in death at last! 


Kings, like lackeys, at her call 
Raise her, lest in mire she reel. 
Only through her final fall 
Comes the hope of human weal. 
Slowly, by such deeds as thine, 
Breaks afar the light divine. 


Not since first thy wine-dark wave 
Laughed in multitudinous mirth, 

Hath a deed more pure and brave 
Flushed the wintry cheek of Earth. 

There is heard no melody 

Like thy footsteps on the sea. 


Fiercely sweet as stormy Springs, 
Mighty hopes are blowing wide; 
Passionate prefigurings 
Of a world re-vivified ; 
Dawning thoughts, that ere they set 
Shall possess the ages yet. 


Oh! that she were with thee ranged, 
Who for all her faults can still 

In her heart of hearts unchanged, 
Feel the old heroic thrill; 

She, my land, my loved, mine own— 

Yet thou art not left alone. 


All the Powers that soon or late 
Gain for Man some sacred goal, 
Are co-partners in thy fate, 
Are companions in thy soul. 
Unto thee all Earth shall bow: 
These are Heaven, and these are thou. 
—London Chronicle. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





License suffrage for Massachusetts wives 
and mothers is postponed. 





In New York, March 17, 1897, the sec- 
ond place inthe graduating class of 1897 of 
the Union Theological Seminary was 


awarded to Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, the 
first woman ever graduated from a Pres- 
byterian seminary. She cannot yet speak 
in any Presbyterian church, however, for 
thus far the Presbyterians require that 
women should remain silent. 


Professor 





Hastings said that the directors of the 
seminary had become enthusiastic in the 
matter of higher education for women. 





| 


—_—_———__<) es" } 
A number of the woman suffragists of 
Boston appeared before the Committee on 
Election Laws to advocate a bill which 
provides that there shall be uniformity in 
time and place of registration, so toed 
there will be no distinction made between | 
male and female voters in the matter of | 
qualifying for voting. Dr. Salome Mer- 
ritt, of Boston. said that, according to 
regulations put into effect last year by the 
registrars of Boston, there were left only 
about ten days in which women might 
register. She also stated that many regis- 
trars made it a practice to discriminate 
against women, and compel them to regis- 
ter at any time which suited registrars’ 
convenience. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
President of the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association, condemned the man- 
ner in which some pclling places were 
kept. Mrs. C. P. 8. Billings, of Cam- 
bridge, and Henry B. Blackwell also asked 
that provision be made that every place 
and every time that men can register should 
also be allowed to women, There was no 
remonstrance. 








This bill was favorably reported last 
year, but failed of enactment. The spe- 
cial obstacles put in the way of the regis- 
tration of women are largely responsible 
for the smallness of their vote. The 
official ignorance and indifference of many 
registrars is almost inconceivable. The 
registrars of Brookline last year assessed 
a poll-tax on women voters in violation of 
law. Inanumber of towns women were 
refused registratio.s on the ground that 
they had not notified the assessors during 
the annual rounds of these officials that 
they wished to vote, the law being that 
the assessors should inquire whether the 
residence of women voters was un- 
changed, end in that case that their names 
should be retained on the voting lists. 
The only fair thing is a distinct provision 
that whenever and wherever a man may 
register, then and there a woman may 
register at any time before or after the | 
State election. The convenience of the | 
women voters, and not the convenience of | 
the registrars, should be the object of the 
law. 





> 


Miss Mitchell then rallied the discour- 
aged forces, brought together the tem- 
perance committee of the Legislature and 
the citizens, and suggested new courses 
of action. The work for precinct option 
will now be fought under the Sechrist and 
Chamberlin Bills. In all this great struggle 
Miss Mitchell’s name does not appear, but 
she is the inspiration of the movement. 


-_—-—-_ 


A bill for local veto, giving each pre- 
cinct in Denver the right to decide whether 
saloons should be licensed in its territory, 
has been introduced in the Colorado 
Legislature this winter. The moving 
spirit in this work is a woman, Miss Alice 
Mitchell, teacher in the Ebert School. It 
was her thought te call the meeting where 
enthusiasm in the movement was first 
aroused; her plan to form a committee 
who should frame the bill. When personal 
work was necessary to advance the cause, 
Miss Mitchell placed a substitute in her 
school and devoted her time to enlisting 
champions. She secured endorsements 
of the bill by the churches, religious or- 
ganizations and clubs of the city, which 
were presented to the Arapahoe delega- 
tion of the Legislature. The bill was in- 
troduced as a part of the proposed new 
city charter, and was killed with the 
charter. 





---— 


Mrs. Martha Conine, one of the three 
women members of the Colorado Legis- 
lature, spoke for her bill on the New 
Primary Law, on Monday. The bill, 
which provides for the doing away with 
political conventions, has been the study 
of the Woman’s Club for two years, and 
lies close to the heart of Colorado women. 
The hearing was set for two o’clock, and 
the galleries were thronged with women 
who had labored long and earnestly in be- 
half of the bill. Mrs. Conine, who thor- 
oughly understands the subject, spoke 
eloquently for the bill, but it was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority of poli- 
ticians. 





=-_-—- 


Advocates of the higher education of 
woman will be interested to know that, 
according to this year’s report, of the 
thirty-one students of Radcliffe College 
who received the degree of A. B., twenty- 





| was all. 


three took it with distinction—a fact 
which President Eliot considers worthy 
of comment. He remarks that since the 
examinations for Harvard and Radcliffe 
are precisely the same, the proportion of 
distinguished students was much larger 
in the latter than in the former. 





-_-——-_— 

The Massachusetts Legislature has 
killed the bill for an appointive school 
board of seven members, and it may be 
counted upon to serve all other bills for 
the abolishment of the Boston School 
Committee in the same way. 





- -_--— - 

At the University of Edinburgh, during 
1896, 188 women students matriculated; of 
these, 176 were enrolled in the faculty of 
arts, 3in the faculty of science, 6 in the 
faculty of medicine, and three in that of 
music. Moreover, there were 54 non- 
matriculates, who paid the five shilling 
entrance fee—the majority for attendance 
on the music classes—while 68 women 
medical students were attending the ex- 
tra-mural lectures with a view to gradua- 
tion in medicine. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that the first woman, 
Miss Martha Thomas, who competed for 
a scholarship in the department of arts at 
the University of Durham, was successful. 


-_o 


MISS MARTIN, BARRISTER. 





The Canadian Home Journal for March 
contains a portrait of Miss Clara Brett 
Martin and an account of the long strug- 
gle she has made to gain admission to the 
Canadian bar. The picture shows a fair 
young woman with persuasive grace and 
in dainty dress. The persistent effort 
Miss Martin has made and the victory she 
has won constitute an interesting and 
important chapter in the history of wo- 
inan’s progress. Concerning the event of 
her admission, the Canadian Home Journal 
says: 

It was a very brief ceremony, so brief 
and simple that it attracted little atten- 
tion, and few were present to witness it. 
Only an ordinary meeting of benchers, con- 
sisting of perhaps a dozen well known 
lawyers, in one of the Osgoode Hall courts; 
only a couple of candidates to be formally 
‘called’ to the bar; a few formal oaths 
to be taken and a book to be signed, that 
‘The ceremony had been repeated 
a hundred times in the past, until it had 
become commonplace; but on this day it 
was marked by an unprecedented event— 
one of the candidates was a woman. 

She stood, a tall and slender Portia, in 
black gown and white tie, with fair un- 
covered head; she recited the oaths clearly, 
and affixed her signature with steady 
hand, then walked quietly out, a fully 
credentialled lawyer, qualified to practise 
and plead at the Ontario bar. 

A simple ceremony, of a truth, but it 
marked the victorious close of a long 
struggle against prejudice and selfishness; 
it signalled another barrier down, and 
another profession open to Canadian 
women. 

The effort necessary to overcome the 
prejudice and obstinacy of men is de- 
scribed as follows: 

It is six years since Miss Martin, having 
taken her B. A. degree, notified the bench- 
ers of her desire to enter as a law student. 
Naturally these conservative gentlemen 
capitol, in seeing the leading Senators’. 
were considerably disturbed. They took 
nine months to consider the matter, and 
then notified the young lady that they had 
not the power to grant her request, since 
the regulations did not admit the enrol- 
ment of women. 

Nothing daunted, Miss Martin began 
working among the members of the 
Ontario Parliament, and succeeded so far 
in enlisting their sympathies that in 1892 
a bill permitting benchers to admit women 
was brought in, fought fiercely over, and 
carried by a majority of one. 

Next came the difficulty of finding a 
firm that would take her as articled clerk. 
That was accomplished in 1893, when she 
entered the office of Messrs. Mulock, Mil- 
ler, Crowther & Montgomery. 

Then followed three years of struggle 
and annoyances too petty to be put on 
record, but none the less real. 

The young woman student resolutely 
endured, and closed her lips upon all com- 
plaining; but from the male students 
themselves we have gathered something 
of what she has borne, in sneers, in lack 
of courtesy, if not actual rudeness; in the 
unnecessary emphasis upon certain lecture 
points; in the thousand ways that men 
can make a woman suffer who stands 
among them alone. In those three years 
she met with courtesy from the true gen- 
tlemen, as a woman always does; but there 
were others, who resented her entrance 
into law as one poaching on choice pre- 
serves, and these were something less 
than kind. 

But the bill of 1892 permitted women to 
practise as solicitors only, which would 
limit their work and prevent them from 
pleading before a judgein high or county 
courts. Miss Martin desired full barris- 
tership. The Legislature had grown some- 





what broader-minded in the intervening 
time, and upon being again approached, 
a majority of thirty-seven authorized the 
benchers to call women to the bar as full- 
fledged barristers. 

Miss Martin was ready, but the bench- 
ers were not. They postponed, they de- 


layed, they discussed and argued behind | 


closed doors. 

Sir Oliver Mowat was won over, and 
gave her his strong influence; Hon. A. S. 
Hardy followed; Miss Martin enlisted the 
active service of many sympathizers; and 





influence was brought to bear upon the | 


benchers through influential clients. Her 
case came up seven times during the last 
six months of the year. Rather interest- 
ing those star-chamber discussions must 
have been. Benchers, unwilling to com- 
mit themselves, and equally unwilling to 
offend profitable clients, failed to attend. 

When a question reaches a point neces- 
sitating the absence of opponents from 
its discussion, the cause may be con- 
sidered won. 

It was fulfilled in this instance, and Miss 
Martin’s choicest Christmas gift was the 
notification received in late December, 
1896, that she could present herself to be 
formally admitted to the Ontario bar on 
Feb. 2. 

Miss Martin is an attractive and earnest 
woman, with youth, sincerity, and an 
indomitable perseverance and splendid 
brain to help her in this chosen path of 
work, which she is the first of her sex to 
tread in Canada, She purposes making 
an especial study of law as it relates to 
woman, concerning her individual re- 
sponsibilities, her estates, her children, 
and her citizenship. F. M. A. 


-_-—-_— 


WOMAN PROTECTING WOMAN. 





It was a windy, cold night, with the 
rain falling in torrents. ‘‘Spectator’’ of the 
N. Y. Outlook was one of five passengers 
in a Third Avenue cable-car going down- 
town. It was half-past six in the evening. 
The other passengers were two women 
and two children; one a baby such as the 
Spectator has heard his women friends 
call a “long baby,’’ meaning one in a long 
dress. The other child could just walk. 
The mother was a small, half-starved, 
discouraged-looking woman. The other 
woman passenger was strong and well 
dressed. The poor woman motioned for 
the car to stop as itapproached the Bridge. 
The conductor immediately brought the 
car to a stop north of the Bridge road, 
over which trucks and carts were passing 
in an almost uninterrupted line, with a 
like procession crossing diagonally across 
the tracks toward the south roadway. 
The rain was falling in torrents, the con- 
fusion of men, horses, vehicles, bewilder- 
ing. The mother of the two babies gave 
a despairing glance out of the window 
and rose. Immediately the well-dressed 
woman rose to her feet, and with a com- 
manding gesture said, “Sit down!’ then 
to the conductor, “Stop at the Bridge, 
please.”’ 

Aggressively impudent, the conductor 
responded, ‘This is the Bridge.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon, this is not the 
Bridge. Stop at the crossing.”’ 

As she said this, the woman looked 
pointedly at the conductor's number and 
took out her note-book and pencil. ‘I am 
not doing this for myself, but for that 
woman; I can get through this crowd; she 
cannot. To me your uniform means 
service; to her, authority. Stop this car 
at the crossing to the Bridge.”’ 

The conductor pulled the bell, with a 
muttered oath. 

‘“‘Have you a wife and children?” was 
asked, softly. ‘‘Treat that woman as you 
would want your own wife treated.” 

The car stopped at the crossing, and the 
Spectator occupied the car alone. There 
are battles to be fought to secure the rights 
of the people that demand the courage of 
recognized war. 

— —- — = 


SOUTHERN STATES RECOGNIZE WOMEN. 


Miss Frances FE. Willard states that 
signs and tokens of progress in reforms 
come from the South. The Governor of 
Arkansas has appointed two women nota- 
ries public. The Governor of Missouri has 
declared every office in the State open to 
women, unless they are specially debarred 
by statute. Alabama has made women 
eligible as county superintendents of 
schools. Mrs. E. A. Robinson, president 
of the W. C. T. U. of Baltimore, has been 
appointed a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the county jail. The Mayor has 
also appointed one of Baltimore’s leading 
women on the Board of the City Alms- 
house and Female House of Refuge, and 
the physician in charge at the Women's 
College is the only woman member of 
the new Board of School Commissioners 
of the City of Baltimore. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





FRANCES WILLARD says: “Steam turned 
into whistles instead of on the wheels is 
as wise aS woman’s power turned into 
wailing instead of ballots.” 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN has just com- 
pleted an arrangement for the serial pub- 
lication of her new story, entitled ‘‘The 
Bronze Hand.”’ Her recent story, entitled 
“That Affair Next Door,’ has met with a 
decided success, the fourth edition having 
been called for within a month. 

Miss COLUMBA RIiveERA has been li- 
censed as a practising physician, and 
appointed to the Women’s Ward of San 
Andres Hospital. She is the first woman 
in Mexico to obtain such a position. Miss 
Rivera has studied medicine for four 
years, passing her examinations with 
great credit. 

Mrs. MARGARET STANTON LAWRENCE 
is director of the Teachers’ College Gym- 
nasium in New York City, and has both 
boys and girls under her charge. She 
says that they often play together, and as 
the institution is coéducational, such a 
proceeding comes in the natural order 
of things. 


Mrs. W. W. CrRANNELL spoke against 
equal suffrage at a parlor meeting at Mrs. 
Rothery’s, Wellesley, Mass., on Monday 
of last week. It is said, and we hope 
truly, that there was a large attendance 
from the college. She and Mrs. George, 
of Brookline, also addressed an anti-suf- 
frage meeting at Amherst, Mass., at the 
house of Mrs. Stearns. 


Mrs, FLORENCE Howe HAtt, of Plain- 
field, N. J., daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, will be in Boston from March 23 to 
March 31, and is open to engagements, on 
very easy terms, to read before women’s 
clubs, or suffrage leagues, or in private 
parlors, her witty and amusing suffrage 
comedy, entitled ‘The Judgment of 
Minerva.’’ Mrs. Hall read this lively 
production recently, for the first time, be- 
fore the New England Women’s Club, and 
it elicited general laughter and applause. 
She has also a lecture, entitled ‘‘What 
People Expect to Do with a Postage 
Stamp,” and one on ‘‘Moving Day;’’ also 
“What Women’s Clubs Should Do for 
Mankind.’ Suffragists will do well to 
secure Mrs. Hall during the last week in 
March, or during the last ten days of the 
month of May. Mrs. Hall’s home address 
is 910 Madison Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


Mrs. MAry Lyon DAME HALL, the new 
president of Sorosis, and the first to hold 
office under the law that makes two years 
instead of one year aterm, is not one of 
the old “Sorosisters,”’ from among whom 
officers are usually chosen. Mrs. Hall has 
only been in the club since 1890, but dur- 
ing her membership she has been an 
energetic worker, and has been conspicu- 
ous on various committees. Mrs. Hall is 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
for whose founder she was named, and is 
active in the ladies’ associations of the 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
of which she is a member. She is much 
interested in missions, and is the widow of 
E. C. Hall, who went as a lay missionary 
to Honolulu, and later entered commercial 
life, accumulated wealth, eventually be- 
coming prime minister, first to King 
Lunalito and later to his successor, King 
Kalakaua, 

Mrs. LEROY SUNDERLAND, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., celebrated her ninetieth 
birthday on March 8, by receiving her 
many friends in Lyrie Hall, which 
was handsomely decorated with potted 
plants and flowers. There were four gen- 
erations present. Mrs. Sunderland was 
assisted in receiving by two of her great- 
grandchildren, Miss Hattie and William | 
Lailor. Her daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Cooper, and granddaughter, Miss Ada 
Lester, were also present. Mrs. Sunder- 
and cast her ballot on the school question 
at the March meeting this year, as she 
has done every year since women have 
had the right to vote for members of the 
school board. She is one of sixty women, 
who, in 1870, nominated a full ticket in 
Hyde Park and cast their ballots at the 
regular town meeting. They were kept 
separate and not counted, but the action 
of these women was widely published by 
the press. She is a member of the Woman 
Suffrage League and the Hyde Park His- 
torical Society. She has been a resident 
of Hyde Park since 1857. She was born 
in Salem, N. H., in 1807, and married when 
quite young Dr. Leroy Sunderland, an 
associate of Theodore D. Weld and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 
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A MODEL WOMAN'S CLUB. 


The Women's Club of Medford, Mass., 
is in many respects a model worthy of 
universal imitation in its methods. It 
has 250 members, comprising the most 
intelligent and intluential women of the 
town. and has the inestimable advantage 
of a president, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, who is 
the inspiring leader and organizer of the 
affair. We are indebted to the secretary 
for the opportunity of publishing the fol- 
lowing interesting and suggestive partic- 
ulars: 

rHK MEDFORD WOMEN’S CLUB. 

This club was organized in December, 
1892, and is in its fifth year of work, As 
its name implies, it is for Medford women, 
without any restriction whatever. Any 
woman in Medford may join the club by 
paying the annual fee of two dollars and 
signing her name inthe membership book, 
She must be vouched for in writing by 
two club members, but no other formality 
is required, no balloting upon her, either 
at the club meetings or in the executive 
committee; consequently no blackball- 
ing. We do all of our own work, Our 
constitution requires us to meet every 
other Tuesday afternoon, at three o'clock, 
beginning with the tirst ‘Tuesday in Octo- 
ber, and ending with the first ‘Tuesday in 
May. ‘The programme for each of these 
regular meetings is furnished by members 
of the different standing committees, 

These two facts, so briefly told, con- 
stitute our chief strength: 

1. That the membership is free to all 
Medford women. 

2». That we do all our work ourselves, 

In order to accomplish the latter suc- 
cessfully and systematically, our constitu- 
tion provides that there shall be seven 
standing committees: one each on educa- 
tion,arts, science, political economy, ethics, 
domestic economy, and entertainments, 
These committees are presided over by 
chairmen appointed yearly by theexecutive 
committee. These chairmen have charge 
of all matters relating to their respective 
departments. They arrange the work for 
the year in their committees, and conduct 
all the meetings there. Each chairman 
arranges at least two programmes every 
year for the regular meetings of the club, 
which are given by members of her com- 
mittee. The standing committee meets at 
least once in two weeks during the club 
year, and the amount of good, thorough 
work they accomplish is amazing. 

The club relies upon these committees 
for all the papers given at the regular 
meetings, and while membership in them 
is not compulsory, it is quite necessary. 
For the chief object of the club is that it 
shall be self-supporting, that it shall 
develop habits of self-reliance and in- 
dustry, and that thus it shall be effectively 
cobperative. If we have only what we 
give, the club can be a free training school 
in which we can all learn to give more 
generously, more easily, and thus more 
wisely. The club is not an end in itself, 
but a means to higher self-development 
and self-giving, so it is necessary that each 
member shall coéperate in the work in the 
way best suited to herself, in order to 
fulfil that end. The club numbers 250 
members at present. The membership 
is constantly increasing. About one-third 
of these have joined the various standing 
committees, and are thus in the active 
work of the club. 

When this club was forming the presi 
dent was told that there were two subjects 
which must be excluded from study and 
discussion, if we would avoid friction. 
They were woman suffrage and religion. 
But we have proved that both subjects 
can be freely and profitably treated. Two 
of our most successful club meetings have 
been on woman suffrage, and for two 
years our ethics committee has been 
studying the philosophies and religions 
of the world, Allsects and ages have been 
engaged in this study, and complete cour- 
tesy and harmony have been the unvary- 
ing rule in all the discussions. : 

The entertainment committee has given 
us many treats in the form of private 
theatricals, musicales, dramatic readings, 
etc., all furnished by members. But space 
is too limited to give an account of our 
committee work here. At the end of the 
year we hope to publish it in our year 
book, which we shall be glad to send to 
any club desiring it, as well as to receive 
theirs in return. 

There have been numerous extra meet- 
ings during the three years, alternating 
with the regular meetings. Some of these 
have been given by members of the various 
committees, and some by trained speak- 
ers, such as Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Tobey, 
Swami Vivekananda, Mrs. Diaz, Prof. 
Davidson and others. These extra meet- 
ings have been very enjoyable, but we do 
not mean them to interfere in any way 
with our main object, which is self-sup- 
port. We do not intend to become a 


* Jecture bureau, although that is much the 


simplest way of arranging a club. Itisa 
very instructive and pleasant way, too, 
without doubt, and the training to be 
gained from it is very desirable. We have 
chosen a much more difficult way, along 
unaccustomed paths, and we have found 
our reward not only in the results, but in 
the work itself. 

Among numerous subjects given before 
the club may be mentioned papers on 
Rousseau’s Emile, on Froebel’s Theory of 
Symbols and Kindergarten Methods, on 
Pestalozzi, on University Extension, on 
Coédueation, on Manual Training in the 
Public Schools, on Symonds, on Renan, 
on Maetterlinck, on Ibsen, on the Felibres, 
on Ivsenism, on Impressionism, on Art 
and Music, on the Renaissance, on an Ex- 
haustive History of Evolution, on Goethe’s 
Metamorphosis of Plants, on Crypto- 
gamous Plants, and on Drummond's As- 
cent of Man. Inthe Political Economy Sec- 
tion we have had papers on Exchange and 
Currency, on Banking, on monometallism 
and Bimetallism, on the Tariff, on Town, 
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ment, on Immigration, on the Judiciary, 
on Nationalism and Socialism, on the 


City, State and National Forms of Govern- 
| 


| Physiology and 








Southern Question, on International Obli- 
gations, and on Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty. From the Domestic Science 
Committee we have had House Sanita- 
tion, Edward Atkinson’s Oven, Tenement 
Houses and Public Playgrounds, Co- 
operative Housekeeping, also papers on 
Iiygiene, Foods and 
Drinks 

In the Ethics Committee we have had 
Marriage, Slavery and Abolition, Chivalry, 
Rights of the Unborn, Social Ethics, 
Principles, Various Aspects of the Woman 
Suffrage Question, and the Armenian 
Problem. 

Discussions grow more free and spon- 
taneous each year. As we are all on an 
equality of experience, both in writing 
and reading papers, it was found neces- 
sary at first to have a variety of subjects, 
with short papers on each, and little time 
was allowed for discussion, as we found 
from experience that the club members 
would not discuss. Now, on an afternoon 
we have but one paper on one subject, and 
an hour and a half is allowed for the 
paper and discussion. The half-hour pre- 
ceding is filled by the secretary’s report, 
and a short business meeting. As the 
object of the club is educational and 
social, in the best sense of that much 
abused word, we believe that the best 
results can be obtained by rotation in the 
offices, in order that the club may not be 
hampered too much by precedent, and 
also that as many members as possible 
may have the training to be gained by 
assuming positions of responsibility. 

The organization of the club consists of 
six officers, viz., president, vice-president, 
recording secretary, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasurer, custodian, and an ex- 
ecutive committee of six club members 
and the above mentioned six officers, and 
seven standing committees. The officers 
are elected by the club, and serve one 
year. The executive committee is also 
elected by the club and serves two years. 
Only three new members are elected each 
year. The chairmen of the standing com- 
mittee are appointed by the executive 
committee, because the executive com- 
mittee holds itself responsible to the club 
for every meeting. The members of each 
committee are responsible to their chair- 
man for work undertaken by them, and 
each chairman is responsible to the execu- 
tive committee for the two or more meet- 
ings to be given by her committee before 
the club. 

Finally, the executive committee is 
responsible for all meetings before the 
club, extra and regular, during the year. 
The dates, and in some instances the sub- 
jects for the following year, are arranged 
for and printed in the preceding spring. 
But not once in our history has there been 
a failure to fill the bill as advertised —no 
change of dates, no change of subject 
even. The chairmen of the committees 
have never disappointed an audience, 
which averages at least a hundred women 
at each meeting. While the executive 
committee held itself in readiness to fill 
any unforeseen gap, their services have 
never been required, The executive com- 
mittee also fills any office becoming vacant 
in the club during the year, and it has 
general direction of all business affairs. 

We have studied and practised Parlia- 
mentary Law during these years, and have 
found it indispensable to the proper man- 
agement of the meetings. At first, of 
course, we all found it difficult, but now 
we like ‘‘the rigor of the game,”’ and would 
not willingly return to our first state of 
ignorance. The preamble to our member- 
ship list reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, women of Med- 
ford, realizing the advantages to be gained 
by sympathetic céoperation, have formed 
ourselves into a club, in the interests of 
the higher education of women, the 
basis of membership being sincerity of 
purpose, love for truth, and earnest de- 
sire to promote the best interests of 
humanity.” 

We thus welcome the opportunity fora 
still wider field for ‘sympathetic codpera- 
tion’’ given by the State and National 
Federations of Clubs. We also feel in- 
debted to Mrs. Diaz for this timely experi- 
ence meeting on paper, which will enable 
us all to become better acquainted with 
each other’s methods and aspirations, as 
well as to realize our real unity in our 
apparent diversity. Rutu GIBson, 

Medford, March 7, 1897. 
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A LOVER OF CHILDREN. 








Twenty years ago, the writer, with her 
three-year-old child, was on her way to 
Washington in midwinter. Instead of 
reaching that beautiful city early in the 
morning, as was expected, the train was 
stalled in the night by a terrible blizzard. 
After the height of the storm was over, it 
took hours to dig away the heavy snow 
that buried not only the rails, but the 
whole world apparently. Slowly and labo- 
riously the locomotive crept on, and we 
were still two hundred miles from Wash- 
ington when the church clock struck eight 
in a village where we halted. Men jumped 
up to see if there were time to get a cup 
of coffee; nervous and anxious women 
clamored for tea, and I cried with the 
rest, “Oh, if only I could get a glass of 
milk for my little girl!’ ‘‘Impossible,”’ 
said the brakeman who was passing 
through the car: ‘*We shan’t be here but 
a minute.” 

Paying no heed to his words, a gentle- 
man of striking appearance, whose fine 
face and head I had been silently study- 
ing, hurriedly left the car and disappeared 
upon the snowy platform. ‘‘He’ll get 
left,’’ sneered the brakeman. 

The train moved on, feeling its way 


through the huge white banks on both 
| sides. The gentleman had evidently been 
travelling alone, for no one seemed anx- 
ious because he did not come back. The 
| cars were hardly in full swing, however, 
when he jumped aboard, a little out of 
breath, dusted with snow, but self-pos- 
sessed and calm, holding carefully a tall 
glass of milk, which he gave to the wee 
girl beside me. My stammered thanks 
for such unexpected kindness from an 
unknown traveler he brushed away with 
a wave of his hand. ‘But the glass?” I 
insisted, knowing it could not be returned, 
as we were now thundering onward. ‘Is 
yours, madam,”’ he replied, settling him- 
self into his seat, paying no more atten- 
tion tous. But later in the course of the 
dreary forenoon he motioned to the little 
lass to come to him, which she willingly 
did. He lifted her to his side, and with 
his arm round her she cuddled up against 
him, and for two hours he whispered 
stories into her ear, so low that no one 
else could hear, but the delight of which 
was reflected in her dancing eyes and 
smiling lips. 

At Baltimore the stranger disappeared, 
and a gentleman across the passage from 
us leaned over and said, “Do you know 
who has been entertaining your child so 
charmingly, as indeed only he could?” “I 
haven’t the faintest idea,.’’ ‘Professor 
Francis J. Child.’ 

So many years have flown since then 
that the little lass herself writes stories 
now—perhaps far-away echoes of those 
she heard that wintry day when Professor 
Child made summer in her heart; but the 
tall, thick depot tumbler still stands on 
the high shelf of the cupboard, too sacred 
for any use, save as a memento of the 
kindly chivalry of a great man to a little 
child.—Isabel C. Barrows, in Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO TURKEY. 


The League for Political Education has 
issued an attractive little pamphlet, the 
paper read before it by Dr. Mary Putnam- 
Jacobi, entitled: ‘From Massachusetts 
to Turkey.” 

One is in danger of forgetting, now that 
women have hardly anything else left to 
contend for, how strong is the argumentin 
favor of woman suffrage, when it is pre- 
sented by one who is a master both of 
logical thinking and of effective style. 

Whatever one may think of the abilities 
of women as compared with men in really 
difficult intellectual work, it is self-evident 
that, for the purpose proposed, an average 
share in the average of public affairs, no 
discrepancy exists. Indeed, women have 
not been excluded from politics, any more 
than they were, until recently, forbidden 
access to learning, because they were 
known to be incapable, for they had never 
been put to the test; but they have been 
regarded as incapable because they have 
been excluded. This is why a change in 
the situation is of such immense practical 
importance. It will remove a stigma of 
disability, which forbids opportunity, and 
thereby becomes in itself an efficient cause 
of disability. How keenly women of the 
Anglo-Saxon race will desire their political 
enfranchisement, when they once come to 
feel what it will mean to them, may be 
inferred from the incident of the English 
invasion of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
brought on by the fact that English set- 
tlers were excluded by the Dutch from 
their proportionate share in the control of 
the colony. English newspapers declared 
that whatever guilt might be established 
against Dr. Jameson at his trial, this 
grievance of political nonentity was some- 
thing which no considerable body of free 
Englishmen could possibly put up with. 
But at present women are found who 
denounce their own enfranchisement in 
order to prove their zeal for the public 
welfare. Farther than this the tradi- 
tional self-abnegation of women could 
hardly go. In theory it even exceeds the 
‘“‘Suttee”’ sacrifice of the Hindoo widow. 

Dr. Jacobi points out that many politi- 
cal writers, who are serious critics of 
democracy, are nevertheless supporters of 
woman suffrage, and she quotes this out- 
spoken passage from Mr. Lecky: 

At a time when there are many signs 
that the standard of morality in political 
life is declining, the infusion into the 
electorate of a large number of voters who 
act under some real sense of duty could 
scarcely fail to be beneficial. It would 
raise the standard of private morality 
required in public men, and increase the 
importance attached to character in public 
life. 

But the most striking part of her paper 
is that in which Dr. Jacobi discusses the 
contribution recently made by biology to 
the question of masculine supremacy, in 
summing up which she says: 

Let me restate this re varkable filiation 
of ideas that have been so potent in mould- 
ing the social destiny of women. In the 
dim, earliest times, politics were abso- 
lutely coincident with religion. Religion 
was based on the worship of the dead, and 
each family maintained a separate cultus 
for its own ancestors. The eldest male 
member of the family, directly inheriting 
from this ancestor, reproduced his bodily 





| 





presence upon earth, and was endowed, 
therefore, with the most solemn privi- 
leges and responsibilities in the primitive 
society. Women were supposed to have 
only an indirect and subordinate share in 
bodily ancestral inheritance, and on this 
account were excluded from the privileges 
which belonged to the direct lineal trans- 
mission. Political life and status de- 
veloped out of the religious, which for a 
long while existed alone; and the relative 
positions of men and women in the second 
stage of social evolution simply followed 
those in the first. And thus was perpet- 
uated a state of things which had no 
reason in the actual relative capacity for 
government of men and women. 

But it is now known that the entire 
basis of the theory consisted in a physio- 
logical mistake. Those who had the 
pleasure of listening to Professor Wilson’s 
brilliant exposition of the present condi- 
tion of knowledge regarding cell develop- 
ment, at Cambridge, a few weeks ago, will 
have vividly in mind the extraordinary 
provisions that have been made by nature 
for securing an absolutely equal distribu- 
tion of the essential portions of two unit- 
ing cells in their product. It is natural to 
expect that the exclusion of women from 
public affairs, which is on every other 
ground at present an anachronism, will 
not survive the loss of its physiological 
basis. 

Dr. Jacobi believes that the equalities 
for women, which have been established 
everywhere else, must establish them- 
selves in the sphere of politics also, if only 
because there is no longer any reason why 
they should not do so, 

CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. 

Johns Hopkins University) 
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STILL ANOTHER “ANTI” DOCUMENT. 

The following leaflet is circulated by 
the remonstrants, setting forth their aims 
and methods: 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO 
THE EXTENSION OF SUFFRAGE TO 
WOMEN. 

The aim of this association is to increase 
general interest in this subject, and to 
educate and stimulate public opinion to 
- opposition based on intelligent convic- 

on. 

The method of work is to collect and 
distribute literature which the discussion 
of this subject calls forth, to encourage 
the writing of articles and giving of lec- 
tures setting forth the reasons for oppos- 
ing female suffrage, to present, when 
necessary, remonstrances to the Legisla- 
ture to counteract the influence of peti- 
tions presented by advocates of female 
suffrage. 

The suffragists, in the face of last 
autumn’s* vote, where only four per cent. 
of the women of Massachusetts demand- 
ed the suffrage, continue to clamor for 
this undesirable and undesired privilege. 
While they remain active and aggressive, 
it is important that women opposed to 
female suffrage should also testify to their 
opinion, 

So far as the aim of the remonstrants is 
“to increase general interest in the sub- 
ject,’’ we entirely approve of it. We also 
wish them success in getting articles 
written, lectures given and literature dis- 
tributed in opposition to suffrage; be- 
cause such articles, lectures and litera- 
ture promote thought and discussion on 
the subject, and thus bring converts to 
our side. 

But itis worth noting that the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women, even in its 
official documents, does not always observe 
the rules of courtesy which its members 
wish to have observed toward themselves. 
Suppose their last paragraph were to be 
paraphrased thus: 

The remonstrants, in the face of last 
autumn’s vote, where only one-sixth of 
one per cent. of the women of Massachu- 
setts objected to the suffrage, continue to 
clamor against the granting of this privi- 
lege to the much larger number of women 
who desire it. 

The women who work against suffrage 
by means of articles, lectures, literature 
and petitions, would strongly resent being 
accused of ‘‘clamor;” yet that is the word 
they apply to the work of the women who 
use exactly the same means in favor of suf- 
rage. As we have already said, they have 
two distinct standards of manners, one for 
suffragists, the other for remonstrants. 


* Autumn before last.—Eps. W. J. 
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MORALS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By the constitution and statute laws of 
Massachusetts, all instructors of youth 
are commanded to teach the youth in their 
charge every virtue. Yet there has floated 
in the Boston press within a week or two 
an item to this effect: ‘‘The teachers in 
the schools are obliged to teach their 
pupils ‘conduct,’ but not morals.’’ This 
is incorrect, as every one should know if 
familiar with the school laws of Massachu- 
setts. 

On page thirty-five of the Public Statutes 
of Massachusetts relating to instruction, 
Section 15, Chapter 44, in force in 1892 and 
still unrepealed, are these mandatory 
words: 

All instructors of youth are to exert 
their best endeavors to impress on the 
minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles 





of piety and justice and a sacred regard 
for trutL, love of country, humanity and 
universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, 
frugality, chastity, moderation, temper- 
ance, and all other virtues which are the 
ornaments of human society, and the basis 
upon which a republican constitution is 
founded. And itshall be the duty of such 
instructors to endeavor by their own ex- 
ample and practice to lead their pupils, as 
their ages and capacities will admit, into 
a clear understanding of the tendency of 
the above-mentioned virtues to preserve a 
republican constitution and secure the 
blessings of liberty as well as to promote 
their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the oppo- 
site vice. 

Such is the statute law of this Com- 
monwealth. Temperance and love of 
country are at present well emphasized. 
One virtue set forth, truth, is of primary 
significance in the most common affairs. 
According to Emerson, truth and justice 
are one virtue, truth being the abstract 
element of justice, and justice, truth con- 
creted or ‘‘applied.’”” He says: “Justice 
is truth applied to affairs.” 

Wm. Kingdon Clifford, in his ‘Scientific 
Basis of Morals,’ speaks the word ‘‘vera- 
city’’ with great power. This law in effect 
binds every instructor of youth not only 
to teach the meaning of the law formally, 
but to make that teaching truly effective 
in the only way it can be so made, i. e., by 
practice. 

What teacher would be called to teach 
the mere theory of music or painting? He 
or she must teach the practice of it by 
example. 

Again, on page forty-four, Chapter 44, it 
is pointed out that the constitution of the 
State makes it ‘‘the duty of all institutions 
of learning to train those committed to 
them in the practice of every virtue.” 
There is enough in these few words of the 
constitution and laws of our Common- 
wealth, if executed by those upon whom 
the command falls, to cleanse the State 
of every form of wrong doing. In these 
days of increase of crime they should be 
placed on the walls of every home and 
schoolroom, in a way to speak to every 





eye. Mary. 
---— 
ATTEMPT TO SUPPLANT WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a movement in Boston to em- 
ploy more men as teachers in the public 
schools in the subordinate rank that has 
heretofore been left entirely to women 
assistants. This movement opens a new 
channel of employment to the crowds of 
young men from our scholastic colleges 
at a time when industry and trade offer 
little inducement to enter them. 

The movement was initiated or heralded 
by Dr. Solomon Schindler, then a member 
of the Boston School Board, at a banquet 
of the School Masters’ Club in 1893-4. 
Dr. Schindler then spoke ungualifiedly 
against leaving the instruction of children 
so much to women, and coarsely derided 
women teachers as a class, saying some- 
thing like this: ‘They are always looking 
over their shoulder for a young man.” 
There was no woman teacher there to de- 
fend the character of the members of the 
misrepresented class. A full report of 
what was said appeared in all the local 
papers on the morning following the 
banquet. 

Since then, the lowest salaries of subor- 
dinate women teachers have been ad- 
vanced to ten dollars a week, a sum which 
is very comfortable for a young graduate 
to begin with in lieu of anything better. 
More and more of them are entering the 
ranks as assistant teachers. 

The work of women teachers has al- 
ways been depreciated by those who have 
until recently had a monopoly of the public 
ear, by controlling the public press. This 
depreciation has been on the ground that 
they only taught on the way to a lover and 
husband, and therefore could teach with 
little interest and efficiency. Such critics 
develop the fact that they themselves rank 
teaching with the mop and the shoe-brush, 
which can be dropped when something 
more desirable presents itself. It is noth- 
ing to them that the woman teacher at 
marriage only retires to a private school, 
taking her acquirements with her, on 
which to build new experiences in ‘the 
family.’”” They also coolly wave aside 
the fact that the man teacher, even more 
than the woman teacher, devotes himself 
to love and marriage, because by his 
‘vote’ he has been able to get a larger 
salary and lighter tasks at the expense of 
the woman teacher. In this way he has 
more time and freedom of mind in which 
to dally with Cupid. Inaddition to glanc- 
ing ‘‘over the shoulder,” to catch a sight 
of the “‘sweet girl graduate’? who may 
prove his fate, he is also, almost without 
exception, working for preferment at the 
bar or in politics, or both. Should he 
draw one of the many blanks which Dame 
Fortune freely dispenses in these fields, 
he may then, as a make-shift, take up with 
a permanency in school-teaching. Should 
the move that is now quietly making for 
compulsory school snperintendency re- 
sult in a law, mandatory on the towns 
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and cities of this Commonwealth, the 
places would be largely increased to which 
our young collegians might arrive. 

There are now coming droves of young 
men from our scholastic colleges into the 
profession of teaching with all these 
strings to their bows which I have cited, 
but who have no practical or professional 
training whatever for teaching. ‘This is 
contrary to the explicit requirement of 
our school laws relating to the examina- 
tion and certification of school teachers 
by the State Board of Education. ‘‘Such 
examination shall test the professional as 
weil as the scholastic abilities’? of candi- 
dates. 

These recent additions to the teaching 
corps in Boston, of young college gradu- 
ates, would not be admitted to practice 
at the bar without a course of professional 
training for it. Why should they be per- 
mitted to enter the profession of teaching 
with no professional or practical training 
in it? No woman can be admitted even 
to the examination for assistant teacher 
without a certificate that she has had 
practical, actual experience for one year 
in teaching. 

Some of these college graduates naively 
confess they know nothing of teaching, 
but have “some ideas’? of it. One of 
these ‘‘ideas’’ kept in stock is sure to be 
that the teaching of the elements of read- 
ing begins in the same old way in which 
his grandparents were taught, viz.: by 
memorizing the twenty-six hieroglyphics 
of our language. 

Imagine them obtaining employment as 
electricians, with no especial qualification 
for the science and art of electrics beyond 
‘some ideas’ which were outgrown when 
they were infants! More than one woman 
teacher with professional training and 
experience, subordinated in these schools 
to these subordinates, maintains, at the 
risk of prejudice and loss of place, the 
‘“‘word’’ method against the a b ¢ ‘‘idea.”’ 
The word method is strictly required by 
all educators of any repute, and by the 
Supervisors of the Boston School Board. 
The letters having no meaning for 
moderns must come incidentally. Even 
the ‘‘muscle”’ of college athletes is not 
needed in a school teacher, for the city 
furnishes plenty of policemen and janitors 
in attendance in case our “abcedarians”’ 
take it into their young heads to revolt. 

All this hinges on the reflections in a 
quiet hour of rest which I took after fol- 
lowing Miss Adams’ exposition and illus- 
tration of the methods of teaching oral 
language to the deaf. It was also an ex- 
position and reinforcement of the teach- 
ing of Froebel, that women are the natural 
instructors of the race, notwithstanding 
Dr. Solomon Schindler. 

The disciplined power and art with 
which Miss Adams played on those hu- 
man organisms that, but for just such 
untiring, intelligent absorption as hers, 
would be left in silence and mental vacu- 
ity, was a marvel to veterans in the art of 
elementary teaching. Few men are born 
who would not lose their mental balance 
in such “abandon” of the ‘“‘ego”’ as women 
like Miss Adams are capable of, and as 
teachers must practise in leading out even 
the normal child on those first steps in 
elementary learning which cost teacher 
and pupil so dearly. 

The writer has known long and inti- 
mately two of the most distinguished edu- 
cators of this country. They were men, 
of course, as only lately is it found that 
there are women worthy of the title of 
educator. Though dead, these men yet 
speak, in their printed works, which 
breathe unalloyed devotion to education 
as the foundation of morals; yet neither 
of them could have held a primary school 
together for twenty minutes. 

Boston, Mass. OCCASIONAL, 





ROBERT BURNS’S FIRST LOVE. 


Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, was 
born at Mount Oliphant, Jan. 25, 1759, 
near Ayr, in a clay-built cottage, reared 
by his father's own hands. When a lad 
of eighteen the family moved to Lochlea. 
His first three or four years at Lochlea 
were still with the poet times of innocence, 
and “his conduct was governed by the 
strictest rules of virtue and modesty.” 
At last he set his affections on a young 
woman named Ellison Begbie, the daugh- 
ter of a small farmer, and asked her to be 
his wife; but he could not prevail on her 





to marry him, and ,this}disappointment 
had a malign influence over the poet. 
Long afterwards, when he had seen much 
of the world, Burns spoke of this girl as, 
of all those on whom he ever fixed his 
fickle affections, the one most likely to 
have made a pleasant partner for life. 
It was to her he addressed the pure and 
beautiful love-lyric ‘‘Mary Morison,”’ and 
in these lines the lyric genius of Burns 
was for the first time undeniably revealed: 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha,’ 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw; 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 
“Ye are nae Mary Morison.”’ 


Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
W hase only fault is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 


ee 


AN EQUAL STANDARD FOR WOMEN. 


Although Dr. Adler does not think that 
women are yet ready for suffrage, he ap- 
parently believes that they should seek it 
and prepare themselves for it: ‘I am 
fully convinced that women should take a 
direct share in government, and that that 
is a political aim for which we must en- 
deavor to prepare the way. . . . Franchise 
for women is an object we should work 
for. It would be for the advantage of 
women and the State. A participation in 
public interests is an indispensable part 
of moral education, and to deny it to wom- 
en in the long run would be an offence 
against her personality. .. . There should 
be women in the Legislature. I see no 
reason why women should not fill the 
highest offices in the city, State and na- 
tion, as they have often filled the throne.” 
The question how much political capacity 
qualifies a person to vote is an open one. 
If the same standard of fitness which now 
admits millions of men to the privilege 
were applied to women, they would have 
the ballot very soon. We are in favor of 
raising this standard, rather than lowering 
it; but we would have it bear on both 
sexes alike.—Christian Register. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Book ror Every WomAN. Part 2. 
Woman in Health and Out of Health. 
By Jane H. Walker, M. D. London, 


New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1897. Crown 8vo. Price, 
2s. 6d. 

The object of this bright, readable book 
is to improve the standard of general 
health among women, ‘‘A healthy normal 
woman should have as much enjoyment 
in the mere fact of living, and as full con- 
trol of her muscles and her mind as a 
healthy normal man.”’ ‘A girl of ordi- 
narily strong constitution, in average cir- 
cumstances, has her own health greatly 
in her own hands.”’ “It is the duty of a 
good physician to prevent his patients 
from being ill, but they can neither be 
cured nor kept well without their own co- 
operation.”” The chapters treat of Hy- 
giene, Food and Beverages, Clothes, Edu- 
cation, Occupations, Recreation, Puberty, 
and Minor Ailments. There are an ap- 
pendix and an index. In the main, the 
advice given is reasonable and the sug- 
gestions are valuable. Mothers should 
read it for the sake of their daughters; 
young women should read it for their own 
enlightenment and guidance. H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘What is raised mostly in damp cli- 
mates?” asked the teacher. 
‘‘Umbrellas,’’ replied Johnny. 








“I’ve never caught Chatterly in a lie. 
Have you?” 

“No. He’s so busy running around 
telling the truth that he doesn’t have 
time to lie.”’ 


‘“‘Scribble always was a lucky dog.” 

‘*‘What’s he got now?” 

‘Invented a new form of dialect story, 
a cross between Scotch and toughs’ slang, 
that no one can understand. His for- 
tune’s made.” 


‘What? Can’t you keep your engage- 
ment with me?” 

“No, I can’t,” sadly. “I wasdrawn ona 
jury this week and couldn’t get out of it.” 

“Did you try?”’ 

‘Indeed I ‘did. I did my best to make 
myself out to be a hopeless ignoramus, 
but they would not let me go.” 

“Great Scott, man! The way to escape 





CATARKH CANNOT BE CURED 

with LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








jury duty is to act as if you knew some- 
thing.”’"—New York Weekly. 

“Just commit your speech to memory, 
and then get up boldly before your audi- 
ence and recite it,’’ said a professor of 
elocution. 

“But, professor, I’m afraid I shall be 
struck with stage fright and forget part 
of my speech,”’ said the pupil. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that! The more 
of the speech you forget the better the 
audience will like it,’’ replied the profes- 
sor.— Twinkles. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BABIES AND BIRDIES. 


It was bedtime. Mamma was softly 
singing to Baby-boy, while Curlyhead and 
Goldilocks contentedly ate their supper 
of bread and milk. In the old apple-tree 
near the window four baby robins were 
going to bed, 

‘*My dears,’’ said Mamma 
have a story to tell you.”’ 

‘*A story! Oh, jolly!’ exclaimed Flipsy, 
Snipsy, and little Peepsy. 

Robsy, the biggest, balanced himself on 
the edge of the nest, inquiring pertly, 
‘*Has it a moral, ma?”’ 

“Get back into the nest at once, my 
son,”’ said Mamma Robin; ‘‘and don’t ask 
impertinent questions.’”’ Robsy, some- 
what abashed, obeyed, and Mamma Robin 
began: 

“This morning I was breakfasting in 
the cherry-tree yonder, when suddenly, in 
the garden below, arose such a screaming 
and scuffling that I nearly fell from my 
perch with fright. The two young mor- 
tals from the house close by were strug- 
gling with each other for the possesion of 
a little garden spade. 

‘Give it to me!’ screamed Goldilocks, 
her pretty face disfigured by passion. ‘I 
will haveit!’ ‘You sha’n’t!’ shouted Curly- 
head, scowling fearfully, ‘I want it my- 
self.’ Just then their mamma came out 
to see what the matter was, and as she 
led them away I heard her sorrowfully 
repeating: 





Robin, ‘‘I 


‘* ‘Birds in their little nests agree, and ‘tis a 
shocking sight 

When children of one family fall out, and 
scratch and fight.’ 

“I flew home quite proud to think that 
my children, in their little nests, were 
examples for mortals a hundred times as 
big.” 

Here Mamma Robin paused impres- 
sively, and glanced round the nest. Robsy 
pretended to yawn behind his wing, while 
the three others dropped their little heads 
upon their breasts, and sighed. 

‘Imagine my distress and mortifica- 
tion,’ she went on, ‘‘when I found a 
quarrel, almost as fierce as a human one, 
raging in my peaceful home.” 

Little Peepsy nestled close to Mamma 
Robin, crying softly, while the others said 
meekly: 

‘“‘We’re sorry, ma!’ 

“Well, well,’ said Mamma Robin, “I'll 
not scold you, but don’t you think, if we 
birds are held up as examples of behavior 
to mortal children, we should take great 
care how we behave?”’ 

“Yes, ma, we will be good, truly!” 
they answered, Robsy loudest of all. 

‘‘Good-night, then, and pleasant dreams,” 
said Mamma Robin, spreading her wings 
and tucking them all gently in. 

And in the children’s pleasant nursery, 
at that very minute, Curlyhead was 
whispering with his arm about mamma’s 
neck, ‘I’m sorry I was naughty to-day, 
and sister shall have the spade all to- 
morrow; while Goldilocks nestled her 
pretty head into the pillow and murmur- 
ing, ‘‘Be good to-morrow,” fell fast 
asleep. —A. M. Keith, in Our Little Ones. 








“NOT EXACTLY RIGHT.” 
Thousands of people are in this condi- 
tion. They are not sick and yet they are 
by no means well. A single bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla would do them a 
world of good. It would tone the stomach, 
create an appetite, purify and enrich the 
blood and give wonderful vigor and vital- 

ity. Now is the time to take it. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, biliousness. All drug- 
gists. 25c. 





EDUCAILIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 





This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


up together. 


——Send for Catalogues. ——- 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ** Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, is i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full P rticulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hest Spe ay aes ~ 
’ ‘ifteenth year. Open 

Girls’ Classical School. cootember o2nd. 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. ‘Special 
courses. Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 


A High-Toned, Able, 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER. 
iy 


The Springfield 
Republican, 




















LEADS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Published Daily (in the morn- 
ing), Sunday and Weekly, 
from The Republican Build- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 
3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a 
copy. 


WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 1o cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 


THE 


Weekly Republican 
A 12-PAGE NEWSPAPER, 


Is considered by many Eminent 
People and Intelligent, Dis- 
criminating Readers to be 

The Best News, Political 
and Family Weekly 

in the Country. 

It regularly contains a Careful Review of 
the News of the Week, Local and Gen- 
eral, a Page or more of Able and Inter- 
esting Editorials, Valuable Correspon- 
dence, Entertaining Special Articles, 
Literary Reviews and Notices, a well-con- 
ducted Woman’s Department, Religious 
Intelligence, Excellent Poetry, News and 
Notes for the Farmers, a Good Story, 


and Many Miscellaneous Articles, quoted 
or original, of a high order, 


All for One Dollar a Year. 


Specimen Copies of either Edi- 
tion sent free on application. 

The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free for one 
month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 


Hand your subscription to the local agent 
or postmaster, or send it direct by regis- 
tered letter, postal or express order, or 
check, to 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The School | 
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BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” ete. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.5c. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner,A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By JOHN WALLACE HUTCHINSON (T ribe of Jesse) 
Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.”’ Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Keal Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously tothe U niverse of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death, By REUBEN GREENE, M.D 
| The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; (loth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical ‘Training of the North American 
Gymnastic U nion and publis! ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A’ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretirg Charac 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, f ‘Grapho.’’) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2 
What They Say in New England. 

A_book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 

Illustrated, 








one New England Country,” etc. 

1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘*Kedeemer and Re 
deemed,” “‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 


All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 
Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 


a | OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 
, War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 


trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories, 
The Rosebud Club. 


By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 

By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 

The Merry Five. 

By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
Master Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 

New Volume in the Blue and the Gray--On Land. 

On the Staff. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 

dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City. N. Y. 





SCOOCOCSCESVESESSESEBEBEE 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HouSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER ; 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
000000000eseeeeee 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade 
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BOSTON. MARCH 20, 1897 Now, if girls can hold their own, and even | . day they will also be not a little the attention this year of many who would ’ 

, pashan atts excel boys as spellers, why may they not | aint " io posterity For both rea- otherwise have protested against suffrage, and when she went, it was with a feeling frac 
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a - ; : . il dsl om, 1 " 1e next meeting of the Fortnightly she 
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the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or THE FACTS AS TO THE REFERENDUM. | 12 wonroe Place. Mrs. W. A. Putnam, | not afraid to sayso. She gave an interest- | W! 1eld in the Woman Suffrage par- a 
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——o si rhe Massachusetts opponents of woman | c+ Association, presided. This was | women against the granting of suffrage. | 23, at 2.30 P.M. Miss Julia King, of the a 
suffrage last year, and again this year, | tne first parlor meeting of the local oppo- | and of her experiences at the different Faculty of the Emerson College of Oratory, hon 
TO THE WOMEN OF BROOKLINE. have opposed all legislation in its behalf, | nents of suffrage this winter. Mrs. Put- | meetings at which she had spoken. The of Boston, will deliver an address oa ed 

aston » or at it has been passed | nam, in her opening remarks, explained | suffragists, she said, claimed that the | | : ; oa 

on the ground that it u y ~ , ; : d tl b Proper Physical Culture,’ which she pass 

The Registrars of Voters will register | adversely by the voters. But the | that the members of the auxiliary had by liquor interest had defeated them, but - ’ Y _ 
he names of voters on Saturday, March | > ewer oe bia Rag no means been idle. The executive com- | this was not so. It was the vote in Ala- | gave at the ‘“‘Congress of Mothers,” in ae 
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20, ~ Li noon unti , Be 4 script, are as follows: distribution of literature in the States in | the tide. a of the State wassolidly | was received with great favor at the time, a, 
Town Hall. ‘In 1895 a majority of the men of this | which the question of suffrage came before | for woman suffrage. and has been lauded as ‘‘t/ 
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Every member of the Brookline Suffrage | crate who voted on the question expressed | the voters the past fall had been the main “In this part of the country,” she said | the occasion.” Miss King’s fine presence - 
Association is asked to personally further | 4), opinion that it was inexpedient to | object of their endeavors, and she felt | you cannot understand the differences r ‘ raf “. A ' ’ pA 
the movement for equal rights by seeing | ,,.. icipal suffrage to women. But | 488ured that their work had been effec- there are in the various communities in | er perfect elocution, and her charm of She 

a a and voting f at least graeme ee as wee tive, particularly in California, Delaware, | California, If you can afford to have suf- | manner, added to her remarkably attrac- the 
plbaget Senn Gee See SS | ee Cy comprised less than one-| Vermont and Maine. All of the ten | frage in New York, we cannot afford to | tive lecture, will render the afternoon the 
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is Election Is very vos two-thirds of the men of the State either | woman suffrage. ’ : ) oi 4 and afterwards light Her 
vacancies occur on the School Board. voted for woman suffrage, or, by refrain-| ‘The only “States in which the question | "8 had its effect in California, because 4 g refreshments will be trial 
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pony ~A seal thee olny | oe from voting on the question, signified | came before the voters” last fall were | to think well of them. In the recent cam- | All who are not members are expected to d . 
dates for School Committee, and the plac | their indifference. Of the women who | (alifornia and Idaho. In Idaho, the wo- paign the suffragists boasted that they | pay 15 cents admission. in tl 
and time of voting | saw fit to express an opinion either way, | man suffrage amendment was adopted by would have a meeting in every school dis- Mary A. LIveRMORE, Pres. bon 
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The license woman suffrage bill was | in the entire State voted against it. And The report continues: Hazard said the press of’ California was At Vermontville, Mich., there was re- je 
defeated in the Massachusetts House on | this in spite of the urgent appeals of the The work has been accomplished by | not generally opposed to suffrage, but cently held at the home of Mrs. Allen, a = 
March 17 by a vote, including pairs, of | Man Suffrage Association, which posted | the distribution of leaflets and the writ- added that the journalism of the State | “Lucy Stone tea.” Mrs. Allen gave a gath 
108 to 125, a majority of 18 in a total of | huge placards everywhere throughout the | ing of personal letters to legislators and | was not of avery highorder. =———_—_—s| synopsis of Mrs. Stone’s life. An inter- with 
tat Seer yarn Peep Fs state, asking women to vote no, Thus| editors of papers. The Brooklyn auxil-| | Mrs. Dodge announced that California | esting programme followed. A paper pre- its 
“83 votes. Last year it was defeated by a | State, asking men - 7 to b zed inst suffrage P p 
235 s. Last ye: : ’ ' ° z iary, she said, intended to continue its | was soon to be organized against suffrage, senting statistics pertaining to Mrs. Stone’ one | 
vote, including pairs, of 93 to 116—a ma- | ninety-six out of every one hundred wom-| orective work, and considered the distri-| and said that with this State, Maine and | * 8 P ng rs. Stone's — 
jority of 23 in a total of 209 votes. This | en of the State, by refraining from voting, | pution of literature the best means to | Louisiana, in addition to those already on life was read by Mrs. S. E. Kelly; also one — 
isa gain though not so marked a gain as | signified that they had not sufficient objec- | employ in the cause. the anti-suffrage side, she thought that by Mrs. Joie Benedict upon ‘“The Enfran- een of 
is shown in the vote on full suffrage, | tion to municipal woman suffrage to take | Mrs. Arthur Dodge, chairman of the the country eae - om. ee chisement of Women.” A selection by topi 

; : Sigg : P s : at society. ; za- : s 
year to 74 to 107 this year. We are not Now to claim that an expression so partial prong bgt A oe otead jue pole. than | frequently made that Mrs. Hearst had ger _ “The Work of Lucy Stone.” A . M 
“there” yet, but we are getting there all | and inadequate as this, upon an abstract any other association, not excepting that | contributed $200,000 to establish a school — — of work done by the society liter 
the same. proposition, should be a finality may well | of Massachusetts, and its influence was far | where girls would be trained to appreciate | was given in chronicles, and a selection New 

As usual on the license suffrage bill, the | be characterized as grotesque. Yet that reaching. The names of the influential the ballot, as she had seen a statement | entitled ‘‘Law and Gold Beads,’’ by the was 
yeas were all Republicans. ‘The nays were: | claim has been gravely urged in the news- | Women On its yaa anges roll had -— — Mrs. F ye -_— ee p wag e a secretary, closed the exercises. Mrs Allen, whet 
YOas WEre Al! NO salen bei oi aie sy : : sh wei in ampaigns in Cali- | suffrage. She also wished to : 

Republicans 87; Democrats 38. The Re-| papers and by lobbyists at the State — a Bae leowhane. lites the i interest defeated the oaieas as president, has done much by her energy mett 
publican vote was: Yea, 108; nay, 87. House, and even by members upon the In Portland, Me., three of the members | measure. and painstaking to augment the society’s She 

There has been a lively campaign and a | floor of Representatives’ Hall. from Albany had asked permission to If Mrs. Hearst does not favor equal suf- work. Refreshments were served, quota- year 
large amount of discussion in the papers. ‘In several cases men who are Republi- | address a suffrage meeting ry ons Som frage, it is odd that she should have con- — ng mg Stone being tied on each vent 
Wite to alereee ha ‘ er a ans | this action have shown their | and their arguments proved so effective . ‘ .| sandwich with the society colors, and the 
Phils to always helpful, sad it te we a ~ —e ;. own | that their opponents left the town soon telbuted See SE Che Se read by the membe ] joy cd 
say that the opponents of equal rights | ignorance of the history of their own after the meeting paign. A e rs, who enjoyed a whos 
never had to work harder to keep down | party. For their benefit let us recall 1866 This will | : ep aS Mrs. Lyman Abbott made a few re- pleasant afternoon. brotl 
our “dead issue” than they had this year, | and 1867. When it was decided to recon- se a as “ oo" wegen chine marks, stating that the Association needed =e Ford 

Now we shall buckle to for the year of | struct the South upon the basis of man- land, we fancy. ony? Conaaees to — a = pa bry a A TOUCHING LETTER. fathe 

: "ead Bos a. a RN age. it w s0n- Maine now intends to organize an anti- | and that some of the leaflets now In use of  —_ . assas 
educational work that is to intervene — a it — a = my Pasco suffrage association. Owing to the pres-| were too voluminous. Mrs. Putnam had This interesting and touching letter was Af 
before the question comes up to be voted sti utions of a number o - ern ¥ a on sure of work from outside the State organ- | said that Brooklyn had not shown herself | not written for publication. We have ob- 
upon in the next Legislature. limited suffrage by the word ‘white.’ So | jpation, Mrs. Dodge said she was going to | very active this winter, but Mrs. Abbott | tained the writer’s consent to print it, petvs 

The vote was as follows: + the Legislatures of these States submitted | ask that Brooklyn auxiliary look after | took exception to the statement, saying hoping that some of our readers may be on € 

: e a constitutional amendments to their voters | Long Island and Staten Island exclusively. that Brooklyn had been doing very well. able to put her in the way of such work Colle 

Republicans roman; Democrats italics. to strike out the word ‘white.’ In every | A more aggressive campaign than that Speaking of the argument often made 1 ante y days. 

YEAS. case—in Connecticut, Michigan, Indiana, | "Ted heretofore was to be pursued, and | that women would have a moral influence | 4# She wants: How 
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Batley bse BL Beede, Bi "kf om was overwhelmingly voted down. What | knowledge of the subject to argue well for | for over a quarter of a century, showing | the strain any longer. It was not only stron 
G. H., —_ o-oo "Be dh “a ‘ z ’ | followed? Within a year the Legislatures | their side. The need of the day was intel- | laws legalizing gambling, licensing sa- | the teaching, but my father died while I Harr’ 
Bounty - j sag Calki “gy : 1] F vc of those very States, every one of them, | ligence on general topics, including poli- loons, and justifying homicide ‘if com- | was still young. My sisters were younger and a 
Brown te “a . a — _ = - ro pede Fifteenth amendment which tics, and women should become informed, mitted in heat of passion and without too | than 1. One died of consumption; one we prose 
Chandler, c ase, ¢ - ‘a es - rT Ww. : etolrenage oe ’ aki | so that the wives could bring up their | great cruelty.” have saved by going South. I have ahelp- ; 
Coleman, Covell, Crawford, ( . w. So, forever prohibits any State from making boys in the right way, and be able to dis- | Mrs. Putnam announced that a number | Jess uncle of 85. Our means are more pante 
, a Se Ledeen 2 tg ae etd political distinctions on account of race, | eyss political matters intelligently. of new and effective leaflets were to be | than limited. I had to occupy places of amg 
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a a, Se SS eae che yal verte i gate equal suffrage. Nothing stimulates wom- | tee of the Brooklyn auxiliary are: Mrs, wy aches poe ng oo eee pat 
Hall Almon E., Hall Amos E., Hall L., pennies one paneer yr enpaanetinasegentediage en to inform themselves on public ques-| William A. Putnam, chairman; Mrs. Ly- My health completely gave out over a : _ 
Hammond, —— [see ee resentatives voted for woman suffrage 08 | etene oe each Os having the ballot. Mrs. | man Abbott, Mrs, Sturges Coffin, Mrs. year ago, and I resigned my position as story, 
os :. ~~ gg ening Re the license question on the 12th inst., and | 4 ( ‘payjor, of Colorado, a daughter of | Lindley Murray, Jr., corresponding secre- | principal of the State Institute for the poems 
a, oo ee Light, Livermore. | 2#@in on the 1th. i. Be B- | G@oy Chapman. of Alabama. says a Denver | ‘@tY; Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, Mrs. Dwight | Blind in a Southern State. ~~ s 
Josselyn, Kelton, Lang, Light, Livermore, ov ee ne teste, : een gy en , | Kichardson, Mrs. James L. Morgan, Jr.;| I thought I had completely recovered fortu: 
Manchester, Mayo, Me¢ lain, McKnight, book-seller told her that he sold more Mrs. Joseph C, Hoagland, Mrs. James 8. | for my general health is perfect, but fo en : 

sna, Teen We, cena eee a Das a books on political economy during the | Suydam, Mrs. Horatio ©. King, Mrs.|1 taught this fall, found I could not Pe 
Morse, Myers, I ackard, Parsons, Perry, There is much reason to doubt the accu- | first eighteen months after women ob-| Alfred C. Barnes, Mrs. George Southard, | endure it, but would soon be as badly off Quest 
Phillips, Porter B. J1 Porter W. H 1e1 > 7 . ae P 4 ect < 
Powe oh Pratt, Ramsay, Rogers, Sander- | racy of a sensational despatch printed in | tained the suffrage than he had sold in a at — -_~ a eae. as before. So I must find some other J hiel 

TS, att, Ramsay, Rogers, Sand AC} & cones ‘ Sp ‘ dia vith : sall, Mrs. James McKeen, Miss Chitten- | occupation. whic 
son, Sargent, Severance, Skillings, Smith | the Boston daily papers of March 15, pro- fifteen — panes 7” den, and Miss Lillian Hart, secretary. I wish to study law at the Boston Uni- ment 
il. C. Smith Hl. R., Stalker, Stevens, fessing to describe the disorder reigning The report continues: No truer remark was made at the meet- | versity; would like, first, to get into some recriced 
Stewart, Thrasher. Tilton, Trow, Water- : vai : a a oa The society, Mrs. Dodge said, wanted ‘ Sates ¢ sad able 1 ; , 

‘gle oe r Tester, | at a Populist meeting in Denver in which p : - F han Mrs. L Abbott’s. that “the | Prominent and able lawyer's office. I Kans: 
man E, C., Waterman O. V., Webster, : . |members, but wanted intelligent ones, | pg than Mrs, Lyman ott’s, tha - | nena ae ansé 
Whidden, White H. C., White Z. I women took part, the disturbance culmi- as ; ith tl biect of | A ati ied to neaviiie Meclt otth write shorthand sufficiently for secretary. Post 

yhidden, pal , Ww. . Ww , sg ilies tet en tale oak ok 4 aimee who were conversant with the subject o ssocia ton needec oP ov § ‘11 have always written more or less. ost. 
Whitehead, Winslow, Wood, Woodbury, | na ing in re pulling .% ge suffrage. One point she wished to em-| strong literature.” The more of their| Among the papers which have accepted name 
—108. om whiskers. Several times before this, re- | phasize was that the eee oe present tracts these well meaning women | my work are the New Orleans Times- She 

NAYS. ports have been published of disorderly a alll bgp who — “+ distribute, the better for equal suffrage. Democrat, Sunny South, Springfield Re- tiser, 

Addis, Ames, Ashley, Attwell, Bailey | behavior on the part of women in the | for the posi ions a ing an = crest in ~~ o & publican, Milwaukee Sentinel, etc. I have Free 
II. B., Baldwin, Belcher, Blaney, Bleiler, equal suffrage States, which reports, on public affairs, as they now “ my York ine never written over my own name. I Hoth 
Bosworth, Bouvé, Boyd, Bradford, Brad-| . vastigation, have proved to be manufac- | #20, Breoklys, om school boards of as) _ ne sounuat appanciaren, | Wrote because I liked it, without any pd ong 
ley, Brown C. D., Bunting, Campbell, Beal ul . hole cloth. This whie factory inspectors. Some women, she ‘ | thought of ever doing anything regularly. cate, 
Chapple, Clancey, Clark, Cooke, Coombs, tured out of the whole cloth. us whis-| said, were what are called twenty-year Rave. Way, Manon 30. 100% But now, if I could get even the merest accep! 
Crocker C. C., Cullinane, Cummings, | kers story bears all the ear-marks of a suffragists ; that is, didn’t approve of Sites ae r . uM 4 » 4007- drudge work, I would like it better than of the 
Curley, Davis, Day, Dean, Denham, | canard, granting the ballot to women at present, sditors appr dirstigg : tes Cad anything else. But, in any case, I want which 
Denvir, Dewing, Dickinson, Dobbins, Mr. Charles R. Saunders pounced on it and preferred leaving the matter to the Enclosed please find Post-office Order | work and in Boston if possible; I have Men 3 
Donahue, Dooling, Driscoll, Dubuque, immediately ef coune. a6 6 conclusive next generation. for three dollars, due you for JOURNAL. no relatives, and, owing to my convent New 
Evans, Falvey, Farrar, Feneno. Folsom, f that = are acl te vate. Rut These “twenty-year suffragists” should | No suffragist can afford to be without the | life in schools, no friends. I have ven- was f 
Francis, Frederick, George, Gibbs, Gil, ating a Wee See ¢ pulling whiskers | Ponder Lowell’s lines: JOURNAL. It always contains the latest | tured 1 agp oI your advice. I am not an six or 
man, Grant, Hayes, Hayward, Howard, | two years ago a case of p © : > , : Ba = ‘ : ticles on | 2capable, as I was at the Institute three Natio. 
Howe, Hoyt, Keenan J., Keenan T. F.-| occurred in Nebraska; not in a general | Then to side with Truth is noble when we | and most advanced ideas and eee years, and during that time received a 
aes t - . , - ky . ’ share her wretched crust, our grand cause; these, inconnection with * ‘ conve! 
Kelliher, Kelly, Kenefick, Kennedy, King, | public meeting, but in that august body, | pre her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis 5 : ’ on ‘ ip complimentary vote from the Legislature memb 
Lawrence, Leary, Lewis, Lockhart, the State Senate. A local poet celebrated prosperous to be just. progress of women in the various or and an increase of salary. Then I began ; 
Lowell, Lyon, Magenis, Mahoney, Marden, the combat in the Nebraska State Journal | Then it is the brave man chooses, while the | ties and the “Book Reviews,” render it | teaching at $320 per year, and in my last Ladies 
Mason. Maxwell, Mayhew, McCarthy, |e comb: shill glia ay coward stands aside, the most acceptable family paper of the | Place received over $1,000 for eight CoaaEv 
McClellan, McKenna, Mellen G. W., Mills | in a long set of verses, of which the fol- Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is nineteenth century months. poet « 
C. E.. Moriarty, Nevin, Newcomb, Norfon, | lowing are a specimen: crucified, a ; Sane ae It may seem foolish for me to try to tribut 

: ae De Riesiritieiaiie heaton ; . And the multitude make virtue of the faith Cordially yours in the cause, av i 
Odlin, O'Toole, Pattee, Pervere, Peters, | Oy those statesman like whiskers that flew poles yom te y 4 study law now, but I think not. I have Centwi 
Pickard, Pierce, E. L., Pierce O. K., Ponce, in the breeze, . : Mrs. J. K. WILLIAMSON, been studying something all my life. I b A 
Post, Quint, Quirk, Reed S. D., Reed W. And the smoke on each Senator's breath! Coyceluding, she said that she wished to wee believe I should succeed. At least, I mean est li 
J., Reidy, Rice, Richmond, Rourke, Rowell, | T tell at my friends, it is such things as | protest against the statement so often MISS FIELD’S RECITATIONS. to try. She 
Russell, Savory, Shattuck, Shaw, Sheehan, amy _vulese pore . made by the opponents, that suffrage was — her jms ‘ ‘ Some | 
Shirley, Smart, Smith M. E., Spaulding, That give me this aie for death. bound to come. It would not come if the Miss Mary French Field — ‘‘Eugene oaks por tec ag m4 = estimable heard 
Stanley, Stevenson, Sfone, Sullivan C. F’., | Leare not for life, in my view of the case, New York State Association could pre-| Field's daughter,” as she is known in = capaare a will please address Wh 
Sullican S. S., Tague, Thompson, Toomey, When men that are sent to make laws vent it. - — : i d P as W., care Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park om 
Waite. Washburn, Waterman. W. W., | Will sit still and see whiskers torn from the ; we identification—who appeared in Steinert | ooo eaten Lived 
writes ey Bs 'D. S., Woodman face Doubtless; but that is a large “If. Hall, March 9, recited a dozen of her late . . ish H. 

esey, é . « . to St 0 war awes ; a a a P 
1. W.. Young Willie C.—125. Of my old friend Stew -” «Ben _ ; Mrs. Barclay Hazard, of Santa Barbara, | father’s best poems, including “Jest ’fore IN MEMORIAM. mates.” 

: : ™ A. 8. B. On the occasion of this Nebraska inci- | Cal., was the next speaker. The suf- Christmas,” “Little Boy Blue,” ‘“Seein’ pate Soe ’ 

<= dent, neither Mr. Saunders nor any of his eyo were rag eo ae Roagaees wd Things,” “A Dutch Lullaby,” all rep- MRS, HENRY WARD BEECHER. Died 
friends began to clamor for the disfran- | S#¢ Campaign in Vahtornia this year, she | i . The d i iec 

CONUNDRUMS FOR REMONSTRANTS. ta ng f men, But, clearly. if the | 8d, a8 they were equipped with a large | Teseutative poems. a 1 a 2 y 6 widow of the = Mus. 3 

ae : chisemen o Yr . 1: arly, fund, had regularly established head- Miss Field has no peculiar manner un- | Presiden ” vide merscas Woman Suf- tee I 

On Thursday evening, in Somerville, | alleged pulling of whiskers by Denver | quarters, and excellent speakers all along | less her artlessness may be so styled; she | frage Association strikes the older woman For. 
there was a contest between the Somer- | women is a good reason for the exclusion | the line. Among the lecturers were Susan | changes her voice to harmonize with the | Suffrage workers as a reminder of the - 
ville and Woburn spelling teams, both | of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe from suffrage, - a oar the ete gy ge . style of the selection—now a bashful, im- rapid flight of time. Mrs. Beecher was pr — 
g si : r men : , be- | tl lling of whiskers in the Nebraska | Varrie Chapman Catt of this city, For i i not a suffragist, thougl i , e 
composed of young men and — ' sh co he on canaiiy geod seascn | twoyeu® they had been preparing for the pulsive boy, and then the tender, loving yeah y eke = occasionally pees 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. | Senate must be 3 jually g Re work, and she said that she wished she | mother, but there are no tricks of the pro- | during her hus and’s lifetime, was present filled + 
The Somerville team for the third time | for the exclusion of Mr. Charles R. Saun- could say that the women of the State | fessional reader. Each little poem was | at suffrage meetings. Since his death, she pe 
was victorious. Miss V. M. Hapgood | ders. Consistency isa jewel. A. s. B. were opposed to suffrage, but she knew | recited much as her father might have has expressed herself adversely. We are geous 
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indebted to the Outlook for interesting 
particulars: 

Some weeks ago, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher fell, breaking her hip-bone. This 
fracture, to a woman in her eighty-fifth 
year, was one which no medical skill could 
repair. She has since that time been con- 
fined to her bed, part of the time in great 
pain. To those not intimately acquainted 
with her tenacity both of will and of 
physical constitution, it is a wonder that 
she lingered so long. It almost seems as 
though she had resolved that she would 
wait for the anniversary of her husband’s 
death, On Monday, March 8, the morning 
of that anniversary, just ten years after 
her husband’s death, she breathed her last. 
Her last days were, happily for her, 
passed at the home of her son-in-law, the 
Rev. Samntel Scoville, of Stamford. Conn., 
where she had a quiet which she could 
not have enjoyed in the city, and where 
she was nursed assiduously by her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, and constantly visited 
by her other surviving children, all but 
one of whom are living in the vicinity. 
She was married to Mr. Beecher in 1837; 
the privations of their early ministry in 
the West brought upon her disease, from 
which she was never after wholly free. 
Her fidelity to her husband in his great 
trial endeared her to all his loyal friends. 
After his death her chief happiness was 
in the church to which for forty years he 
ministered in Brooklyn, and for the 
greater part of her widowhood, resisting 
the urgent invitations of her children, 
she lived by herself in a house close by 
the church. On Sunday mornings, when 
weather and her ill health forbade her 
going out, she watched from her windows 
across the street the great congregation 
gathering there. Her life was bound up 
with the life of Plymouth Church, and in 
its prosperity was her solace. She was at 
one time a regular contributor to the Out- 
look (then the Christian Union), and later 
was an occasional writer for other jour- 
nals on domestic, religious, and literary 


topics. 
_-_ >. 


Mrs. ConA WHEELER, the well-known 
literary worker and journalist, died at the 
Newton Hospital, March 10. Mrs. Wheeler 
was born in Rockford, Ill. She was placed, 
when a mere girl, in the convents at Em- 
mettsburg, Md., and Georgetown, D. C. 
She was at the latter place during the last 
year of the war, and, with a group of con- 
vent girls, she witnessed from a balcony 
the closing review of the Grand Army, 
whose ranks contained four of her 
brothers. By chance, too, she was at 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington, with her 
father, on the night of President Lincoln’s 
assassination. 

After the war closed, she was sent toa 
private school under Quaker patronage, 
on Cayuga Lake, N. Y., called Howland 
College, where she finished her school 
days. Eighteen months after leaving 
Howland College she married a Moravian 
gentleman. Mrs. Wheeler inherited a 
strong poetic bent from her mother, 
Harriet Norton, who wasa writer of verse, 
and a contributor for many years, both in 
prose and poetry, to the Youth's Com- 
panion. Some nine years ago, while visit- 
ing in New England, business reverses 
threw her upon her own resources, and 
she began to give readings in Connecticut. 
In the summer of 1883 she wrote her first 
story, ‘‘’Twixt Cup and Lip,” and its 
prompt acceptance by the Chicago Tribune, 
as a prize story, decided her to try her 
fortunes as a writer. The following 
autumn she came to Boston. ‘The Irish 
Question in Massachusetts’? was the sub- 
ject of a letter to the Cleveland Leader, 
which secured her an immediate engage- 
ment on that journal. A little later she 
became regular correspondent for the 
Kansas City Journal, and the Detroit 
Post. These letters bore the curious pen- 
name of ‘*Trebor Ohl.” 

She also did work for the Boston Adver- 
tiser, the Providence Journal, the Detroit 
Free Press, etc., furnishing also a series 
of illustrated articles to a Western syndi- 
cate, and occasional short sturies, and 
acceptably replaced the regular art critic 
of the Boston Transcript during a year 
which the latter spent abroad. When the 
New England Woman’s Press Association 
was formed, in 1885, she was one of the 
six originators. She was the poet of the 
National Editorial dinner, during their 
convention, held in Boston. She was a 
member of the Castilian Club and of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association. For three suc- 
cessive years she was toastmistress and 
poet of the latter society. She had con- 
tributed verse to Harper's Magazine, the 
Century, Wide-Awake, and others of our 
best literary publications. 

She had a reputation as a lecturer. 
Some of the topics on which she had been 
heard with favor were: ‘‘Modern Authors 
Whom I have Known,” “Moravians as I 
Lived Among Them,” ‘‘Cervantes, Span- 
ish Hero and Dramatist,”’ ‘‘Pet Econo- 


mies,’’ ‘‘Legends and Superstitions.”’ 
Died, in Warsaw, N. Y., on Feb. 25, 


Mrs. MAupE 8S. Humpurey, wife of Sen- 
ator L. H. Humphrey, aged 41 years. 

For years my heart has been cheered 
and my labors lightened by the friendship 
of the woman whose passing from us is 
recorded above. Ever ready of resource, 
filled with fine enthusiasm and a cour- 
ageous desire to effect the elevation of 





woman, she was an inspiring co-worker. 
She saw no lions in the way of progress 
that could not be removed by direct 
methods and unselfish devotion to prin- 
ciple. 

To grow in the grace of knowledge and 
truth, seemed to her the natural exodus 
from the darkness of the past. Full to 
the brim with the sparkling wine of joy, 
the life glass of our friend seemed ever at 
her lips that she might drink and be 
satisfied. 

To our sight it stands empty now. We 
stretch out our hands for the cordial clasp 
that has met them in the past, and it is 
gone. The eyes of welcome greet us at her 
hospitable door no more. The voice that 
cheered us on to every noble endeavor is 
hushed on earth, and we say she is dead. 

Can this be? Can the idea of death be 
associated with that of the woman we 
loved? Can love, cheerfulness, courage, 
and intellectual brilliancy become noth- 
ingness? Our hearts give ready answer in 
the negative, and affirm that wherever 
there is highest growth of intellectual and 
spiritual life, wherever there is grace and 
beauty, love and sweetness, there lives 
Maude Humphrey. 

JEAN Brooks GREENLEAF. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MAR. 17, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Tuesday, March 9, Miss Keyser and 
myself journeyed to Albany. We had ex- 
pected to have Mrs. Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff, of Brooklyn, with us; but she was 
detained at home by severe illness in her 
family. We were met on reaching the 
capital by Mrs. Almy, and after a brief 
rest went to the Senate Chamber, where 
the second hearing on the charter was 
given that night. 

The two committees on ‘‘Affairs of 
Cities” of the Senate and of the Assembly 
occupied seats in front of the Lieut.- 
Governor’s desk, and those who were to 
address them had the front row of Sen- 
ators’ seats. When Senator N. N. Strana- 
han, chairman of the Senate Committee, 
and presiding officer, asked those who 
desired to be heard to rise, some sixteen 
persons responded, all of them being men, 
except our delegation. Many diverse in- 
terests were represented—the veterans, 
the good government clubs, the single tax 
league, etc. With much courtesy the 
Senator said that the ladies would be 
heard first. 

Of course we were very careful under 
the circumstances, and understanding the 
pressure for time, to be brief. In my own 
short address, I asked for general privi- 
leges and better salaries for the women 
employees of the city, school teachers, 
police matrons and others, and for the 
presence of women physicians in the pub- 
lic institutions where women are placed, 
Miss Keyser gave fuller particulars of the 
present injustice in the matter of salaries. 
Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi sent a paper urg- 
ing the importance of permitting women 
physicians to have access to the gyneco- 
logical wards of the city hospitals, and 
also urged that there should be three 
women on the board of commissioners of 
charities. At the conclusion of our re- 
marks our own papers, together with Dr. 
Jacobi’s, were handed in. 

The next morning was spent in the 
capitol, in seeing the leading Senators, 
George W. Brush and Lester H. Hum- 
phrey. Men in both Houses, and Mr. 
George C, Austin of the Assembly, the 
chairman of the cities’ committee, were 
most courteous. Every one to whom are 
presented the demands we were making, 
said that they were entirely just and rea- 
sonable, and should be granted. 

Of the bills already alluded to, affecting 
the interests of women, Senator Brack- 
ett’s, providing that a married woman 
may confess judgment, and Senator Mal- 
by’s, providing for the inheritance of ille- 
gitimate children where the mother has 
no legitimate offspring, have both received 
the Governor's signature and become laws. 
These two measures had _ so far pro- 
gressed before Mrs. Almy reached Albany, 
that it was impossible to prevent their 
final passage. But if women had been 
represented by legislators chosen by their 
votes, both these acts would surely have 
been more carefully considered, Certainly 
itis a curious discrimination which per- 
mits the illegitimate children of a woman 
to inherit, but makes no similar provision 
for the illegitimate children of a man All 
such one-sided legislation is to be depre- 
cated, and the passage of these laws shows 
the necessity of having some one con- 
stantly in Albany to protect the interests 
of our sex, 

On Friday, Senator Jacob A. Cantor, a 
Democrat of this city, introduced a bill 
which aims a blow at the widow’s right of 
dower. It requires that all claims for 
dower must be made within three years, 
instead of within twenty years as at pres- 
ent, and gives power to the husband to 
mortgage property without the wife’s 
consent. Every married woman in the 











State should write to Senator Cantor pro- 
testing against this encroachment. Until 
women can vote and send their own 
representatives to the Legislature, they 
should not be deprived of the few special 
legal privileges they now enjoy. 

A closing hearing on the charter was 
given on Thursday evening, and with 
some trifling and mostly technical amend- 
ments, it will be at once reported for 
action. All the points which we wish to 
gain must therefore be obtained by sup- 
plemental legislation. The police matron 
bill will be at once introduced, and other 
bills will follow. This measure provides 
that the matrons shall receive $1,000, the 
salary at present paid to the doormen, and 
be eligible for pensions in case of dis- 
ability. 

The annual breakfast of Sorosis took 
place on Monday, March 15, at the Wal- 
dorf. There was a brilliant attendance. 
The dining-room was beautifully deco- 
rated, and there was some fine music. 
Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, the retiring 
president, made a graceful farewell ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Mary Dame Hall assumed 
the presidency with a brief speech. There 
will not be another election for president 
for two years, the constitution having 
been amended to that effect. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Washington M. E. Conference on 
March 12 voted for the admission of women 
as delegates to the General Conference. 


U. S. Senator Dolph is dead. He repre- 
sented Oregon in the U. S. Senate for 
twelve years. He was a friend of equal 
suffrage. 


Mrs. M. Youne, of Woodburn, Ore., 
has completed a bedquilt of 4,570 pieces. 
And yet it is said that women have not 
time to vote. 


A spirited meeting in sympathy with 
the Greeks in their struggle to rescue 
Crete from Turkish oppression was held 
on March 17, in Boston. Among other 
eminent speakers, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
made an address which awakened great 
enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Pope, so well known to Massachu- 
setts suffragists as Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
has lately passed away. Itis hard to realize 
that this energetic, persevering worker, 
so full of life and vigor, can be gone. We 
shall hope to receive particulars for a 
memorial notice. 


March 20 is to be widely observed in 
honor of the ninety-third birthday of Neal 
Dow, of Portland, Me., by such temper- 
ance organizations as the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, the lrish League 
for the Suppression of Intemperance, and 
the Scottish Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 


The Universalist Club and the Univer- 
salist Social Union of Boston cannot unite, 
because the Club has not yet discovered 
that the universe includes women, while 
the Social Union cannot accept a definition 
of universalism which is not universal. 
Mr. John D. W. Joy seems to be the anti- 
woman member who makes union impos- 
sible. 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive. 
There are several young men who would 
be glad to do housework, and several 
boys who want achance to work mornings 
and evenings for their board while attend- 
ing a public school. There are several 
strong and sober men ready to do farm 
work, and two or three trained pharmacists 
looking for employment in a drug store. 


In Hyde Park, Mass., women scored a de- 
cided victory at the recent elections. A 
strong effort was made to displace Mrs. 
Augusta L. Hanchett from the position 
on the school board that she had ably 
filled for six years. This was not from 
any fault in Mrs. Hanchett, but from an 
objection to having any women on the 
board. Many women who have never 
registered before added their votes in 
favor of Mrs. Hanchett, who led the ticket 
by sixty votes. 


The Political Equality Club of Toledo, 
O., recently gave a musicale with the 
programme largely made up of woman 
suffrage songs and recitations. The Toledo 
Blade says: 

The New America, which was sung by 
all members and guests, from the souvenirs 
containing the woman’s rights songs, was 
given with great spirit and enthusiasm. 
The audience was large and sympathetic, 
and altogether the innovation of a wo- 
man’s rights musicale was a great success. 


The Patriotic Women of Massachusetts 
celebrated Evacuation Day, on March 17, 
in Faneuil Hall, afternoon and evening. 
There was a large attendance. Addresses 
were made on the Arbitration Treaty, Re- 
stricted Immigration and Woman Suffrage, 
by Hon. A. S. Roe, Mrs, Mary S. Hunt, 
Rev. John E. Cushing, Dr. Trueblood, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. E. S. Wheeler, 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill, Rev. S. F. Hershey, 
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her once seeing John Adams, ‘‘something 
which,” she said, ‘‘perhaps no one else in 
the company was old enough to have 
done. When I was six years old I was 
brought to visit my maternal grand- 
mother, living at Quincy. The children 
of the Quincy family, in taking me about 
the town, once led me into a room in 
which there was a man who looked to me 
then very, very old. He wore a black silk 
skull-cap. My guides, pointing him out 
to me, said: ‘Look, look! that’s John 
Adams, who has been President of the 
United States.’ I don’t think the fact 
that he had been President meant much 
to my mind then, but his appearance, and 
the manner of the children, made a pro- 
found impression on me.” 
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THE MOSS. 





BY WILLIAM CANTON, 





When black Despair beats down my wings, 
And heavenly visions fade away, 
Lord, let me bend to common things, 
The tasks of every day; 
As, when th’ aurora is denied, 
And blinding blizzards round him beat, 
The Samoyad stoops, and takes for guide 
The moss beneath his feet. 


—— =e 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
‘‘Because | have never a leaf to show, 
Because I stoop 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow! 
Sut I’m alive in trunk and shoot; 
rhe buds of next May 
I fold away; 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


“You think [am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
‘Because | have parted with stem and blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I'm all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here; 
But I pity the flower without branch or 
root.”’ 


“You think I am dead,” 

A soft voice said, 
‘Because not a branch or root | own? 

I never have died, 

But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter 

hours ; 

You will see me again— 

I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 


—_——-— 


THE V-A-S-E. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 


From the madding crowd they stand apart, 
The maidens four and the Work of Art; 


And none might tell from sight alone 
In which had Culture ripest grown— 
The Gotham Million fair to see, 

The Philadelphia Pedigree, 

The Boston Mind of azure hue, 

Or the soulful soul from Kalamazoo 


For all loved Art in a seemly way, 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 


Long they worshipped; but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until up spoke 

The Western one from the nameless place, 
Who, blushing said: ‘‘What a lovely vase!” 
Over three faces a sad smile flew, 

And they edged away from Kalamazoo. 
But Gotham’s haughty soul was stirred 

To crush the stranger with one small word. 
Deftly hiding reproof in praise, 

She cries: “’Tis, indeed, a lovely vaze!”’ 
But brief her unworthy triumph when 

The lofty one from the house of Penn, 
With the consciousness of two grandpapas, 
Exclaims: ‘It is quite a lovely vahs!”’ 
And glances round with an anxious thrill, 
Awaiting the word of Beacon Hill. 

But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee, 
And gently murmurs; “Oh, pardon me! 


“T did not catch your remark, because 
I was so entranced with that charming 


vaws 
Dies erit pra gelida 
Sinistra quam Bostonia. 
—Life. 


DOLLY'S MILLIONS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





A dozen millions! -it conveyed abso- 
lutely no idea to Dolly. She had never 
had quite all she wanted to wear, and by 
no means all she wanted to spend, and 
nothing like what she wanted to give 
away. And now she simply saw her 
fingers twinkling through an infinite pro- 
gression of beautiful green dollar bills, 
and further her fancy did not unfurl its 
wings. 

The money had been left to accumulate 
for another person, no relative of hers at 
all, and she had never known of the vague 
possibility of her inheritance. A singular 
series of deaths, by which the fund fell 
from one individual to another, had 
brought it at last to her, just after her 
twenty-first birthday, and now the trust 
had ceased and the great sum had been 
placed at her disposal. “I certainly will 
have a horse and buggy,’ she said, ‘and 
the dear old minister need not go tiring 
himself to death after his poor people and 
after his orchids and arenarias any longer. 
And I am going to have a white chip hat 
with sweet-brier roses and black velvet rib- 
bons next summer. And, oh, if I only can 
have as many white gowns asI want! I must 
get great-grandmother a big white chud- 
dah shawl, anyway. Poor soul, she won’t 
seem to know it, but she'll look nice in it. 
And Aunt Hannah shall have the lorgnon 
she says it looks so high-bred to use. And 
Grandmother Green—I wonder what I can 


| age; she had lived here where she was 





get her. There’s nothing in the world she 
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wants, she says. But she’s awtully fond 
of chocolates—oh, yes, chocolates. And 
I'll have some bottles of Pinaud’s violet- 
water sent to Aunt Lucia; she said once 
she’d like to swim in it, but she couldn’t | 
do that, you know. One thing I am re- | 
solved on—little Polly Teague shall go to 
the private school. And then, if I send a 
bolt of cloth to the sewing guild, and 
some flour and apples and raisins down to 
the family in the Hollow, I wonder if it 
will take all that comes in first. Ido want 
enough left for a bill, a fresh, new bill, in 
the offertory—I am so tired of putting in 
a silver piece.” And that was Dolly's 
idea of the income of her dozen millions. 
She was not so old as most girls of her 


younger than her aunts, and they were 
younger than the grandmother, and she 
again was younger than the great-grand- 
mother, and age had in a way been held at 
bay. But, except in matters of money, 
with which she had had but little to do, 
Dolly was not the child they thought her, | 
and her thoughts and feelings were the | 
stronger for being kept entirely to herself. | 

She had attended the little private 
school till its resources were exhausted, 
and of late she had been reading Virgil 
with the minister—the old minister! 
Perhaps the poor man was thirty-five. 
Her aunts thought the study necessary to 
a polite education, and believed she would 
be an accomplished Latinist after the 
fourth book of the neid. “If money 
bought education,’ said Miss Hannah, 
coming into the room where Dolly was 
dreaming over her book, ‘‘what learning 
you would have! But even queens have to 
study.”’ And the good lady shook her 
head over her discovery. 

‘I should like to know the use of learn- 
ing now to Dolly,’”’ said her Aunt Lucia, 
who was sitting there making pink fly- 
away bows for her breakfast jacket. ‘‘A 
pretty girl, and with all that money— 
there’s no need of her knowing more than 
how to write her own name.”’ 

“I’m ashamed of you, Lucia!”’ said Miss 
Hannah, looking over her spectacles. 

‘But it’s the truth,” said Miss Lucia, 
“A girl with that fortune doesn’t need to 
be a beauty, doesn’t need to have more 
accomplishments than those of making 
change and speaking French to be a social 
success and to marry a duke—I don’t 
know but a royal prince.” 

“Why in the world should she want to 
marry a royal prince and have him spend 
her money, and his people look down on 
her? No, it behooves her to take her 
place by virtue of herself, to become a 
leader and be a power. The possession of 
so much money sets her apart. And if 
she doesn’t want to be married for her 
money she must be worth marrying for 
herself.” 

“Oh! said Dolly. ‘Is it so very much 
money? I don’t want it! The idea of me, 
little Dolly! I shall just divide it round. 
You take it, Aunt Hannah—lI'd rather you 
would—and make me an allowance.” 

“Make you an allowance, Dolly?” said 
the minister, coming in. ‘‘Haven’t you 
enough already ?”’ 

“Too much,”’ said Dolly, the carnation 
staining her cheeks a moment. ‘‘Oh, alto- 
gether too much! I didn’t understand 
before. I don’t want to be set apart. I 
want to go on just as I was.”’ 

‘*‘! am afraid that is impossible, Dolly,” 
said the minister. 

“That is what I say!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Lucia, her mouth full of pins. 

“But Lean give it away, can’t 1?” her 
pretty face burning. “I doa’t—I don't 
want to be married for my money!”’ 

The fancy of any one’s marrying Dolly 
for her money! The color swept over the 
minister’s brow, too. He made no reply 
to that part of her remark. ‘Give it 
away?” he said. ‘But it has been given 
to you. Do you think you know better 
who should have it than the Power that 
has placed it in your hands?”’ 

Dolly was in no mood for preaching. If 
she made an impertinent little rosy moue 
she also looked up at the minister with a 
disarming smile. 

“It is a responsibility, a great one, to 
which you are called,”’ said Aunt Hannah. 

“T don’t like responsibility. I there's 
so much money, why can’t | have a good 
time with it?’’ she pouted now. 

‘*The very best,’’ said the minister, smil- 
ing back at her. 

‘*How can I have the best, or any sort 
of a good time,” she said, ‘‘if I am to take 
a position and be set apart and have re- 
sponsibility and all that! Wh#, I'd rather 
not have any money! I meant to havea 
horse and buggy and some pretty gowns, 
and give away what I could spare—”’ 

“What you could spare!” cried Aunt 
Lucia. 

The minister laughed. ‘She must go 
out and see the world,”’ he said. And if 
he sighed it was under his breath. 

“That is just my opinion,’’ commented 
Aunt Lucia. “She must travel. She must 
see what society is like. She must get 
used to things before she, as you may say, 
takes her stand.” 








“How?” demanded Dolly. 





“Why, at hotels, at watering-places, | 
suppose. I will go with you. It will not 
take long to catch on.” 

“Well, then,”’ said Dolly, with great re- 
lief, ‘‘it is too late in the season now.”’ 

‘Perhaps I do not quite take your idea, 
Miss Lucia,’’ said the minister, breaking 
just then the paper-knife he was bending 
up and down. 

“Why, I don’t know that there is any 
idea to take,” said Miss Lucia. “It is 
only that if Dolly is to take a place in 
society, as sister says, she can have a 
chance that way to learn the tricks and 
the manners of the great world.” 

‘*‘When you shall bave taken her on this 
expedition,” said the minister then, slow- 
ly, ‘possibly you will let me show her 
the greater world—in your company, of 
course.” 

‘Now I don’t know that I quite take 
your idea,” said Miss Lucia, with a little 
bridling. 

“My idea is that you intend Dolly to 
have the opportunity of choosing between 
two ways of using her fortune—or that 
she intends it. You are going to show 
her one way, Miss Lucia, And before she 
decides she will, perhaps, allow me to 
give her a glimpse—only a glimpse—of 
the other. It is so wide, so vast, so dark 
a world, that very few have more thana 
glimpse of it. indeed.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Dolly, ‘you frighten me!” 

‘*T should be sorry to do that,” said the 
minister, gently, his eyes resting on her 
half a moment. 

‘“*And I don’t see why all this comes to 
me atall, and I sucha little simpleton! Oh, 
I didn’t know how happy I was before! I 
had rather go without pretty things than 
have all this to decide upon. I don’t see 
what there is to decide, anyway. And I 
don’t see why, just because some money 
has come, I should have everything I like 
upset, and all my pleasant life spoiled and 
the Indian summer days I was looking 
forward to! Anyway,’ said Dolly, then 
looking up brightly, “I am going to have 
one good rest from thinking about it all, 
and have a horse and wagon, all the same, 
and drive everywhere you'll take me to 
find the blue gentian and the witch-hazel 
flowers, and enjoy myself my own way 
before I try Aunt Lucia’s way or yours.” 

It seemed from that afternoon that little 
Dolly, who had been every one’s play- 
thing, had now a very decided will of her 
own. She agreed to do as the others 
wished, provided not a word concerning 
the fortune and the future were spoken 
to her for the time being. Doubtless she 
kept up 4 weary thinking, but she gave no 
sign of it. And so the minister found 
himself on the pleasant afternoons of 
every week taking long drives to the 
haunts he loved best so long as there was 
a flower in bloom, and after that down to 
the lonely sea, where the smooth azure of 
the still expanse broke in the long roller 
creaming up the shore, 

“T know you love to see it,’’ said Dolly, 
dropping the reins. ‘‘It brings—well, in- 
finite things to you.”’ 

“You couldn’t know that, Dolly, unless 
it brought them also to you.”’ 

‘‘Not more than looking out between the 
stars at night does, or into the deep sky 
on any summer afternoon. Not more, I 
think, than looking at the fringed gentian 
and its color’’— 

‘Its ineffable color!’ 

‘Than looking at that does to you.” 

‘‘Where did you find out all these 
things, Dolly?” 

“Why, with my eyes.” 

‘With your soul.” 

‘*I suppose,”’ said Dolly, timidly, ‘with 
my sympathy.” 

And they drove back without saying 
much more, only when the minister went 
home he took down “The Angel in the 
House”’ and read certain passages, and lost 
himself in sighing reverie. 

And one day, at length, Miss Lucia an- 
nounced that it was time to go to New 
York, where they would stay at a hotel 
and have some dresses made, and then 
wend their way to the capital. “I say 
Washington,” said Miss Lucia, who had 
been studying up the ways of polite life, 
as Dolly said, for all she was worth, ‘be- 
cause every one has admittance there toa 
certain amount of society. One can call 
on the Cabinet people, you know, and one 
can call on all the official families, and see 
fine dresses and fine houses, and sometimes 
fine manners. Now I know, Dorothy, 
that under other circumstances it would 
be very ignoble to do this. But there is 
no other way that I know of to let you 
know what society is—in a flash, as it 
were. And of course that is only the out- 
skirts of it.’’ 

“It seems a mighty mean way,”’ said 
Dolly. 

‘“*Well, I don’t see what else there is to 
do. You must see something of it before 
you decide if you want to be part of it. 
And you could queen it, Dolly, with all 
your money! And if you like it well 
enough two go on, then we will go to Europe 
and learn French colloquially, and have a 
chaperon who knows the way, and see 
about the dukes and princes.” 














‘Aunt Lucia!” 

“Some one must plan ahead and speak 
plainly. Your Aunt Hannah can talk, but 
she takes it out in talking, and your 
grandmothers just look on and admire 
you, and as for what the minister wants—”’ 

‘**‘What does he want, Aunt Lucia? To 
have me go into a cloister and give the 
money—”’ 

“To buy spectacles for blind men!’ said 
Miss Lucia. ‘He doesn’t know what he 
wants himself.”’ 

But Dolly had been brought up to be 
docile, and it was not very difficult to be 
docile when all that her Aunt Lucia 
wanted was that she should go away and 
have a good time, she who had never been 
anywhere. And Sindbad on the roc’s back 
had no more enchanted journey than 
Dolly had on the way to New York; while 
the delightful flutter of shopping on the 
scale of a bottomless purse was something 
she could never have appreciated if she 
had not had to compare and stint and 
relinquish at the village store all her life 
before. And then she made the round of 
the official calls in Washington, with 
what seemed to her, with its jingling and 
prancing, its cockaded coachman and 
footman, so real a Cinderella coach and 
pair that she half expected to see it all 
vanish; and she wore a little Paris suit of 
light cloth and grebe, while Miss Lucia 
wore some sables that were almost enough 
in themselves to make her a person of 
consequence, ‘‘Any one can wear seal,”’ 
she had said at the furrier’s, ‘‘and I mean 
to have what I want to wear for once. 
You can afford it, Dolly, and you owe it to 
me,’’ and she gave her order with as mag- 
nificent a manner as if she had been quite 
in the habit of paying $500 for a muff 
when she wanted one. 

It was an accident of great good luck in 
Miss Lucia’s view that she presently came 
across an old school friend and intimate 
who had gone West and married a shop- 
keeper in her youth; now the mistress of 
great wealth, she made her home in the 
capital city in semi-royal style, and being 
impressively told by Miss Lucia of Dolly's 
possessions, she had opened her doors to 
them and made them free of the penetralia 
of fashion. And Dolly shyly and uncom- 
fortably saw what a spectacle was a fine 
dinner party, and knew the bliss of having 
more possible partners at a ball than there 
were possible dances. 

And with this Miss Lucia was in her 
glory. ‘It is only the first step,’’ she 
said to Dolly, when they came home from 
a charming pink luncheon, where Dolly 
was the sweetest rosebud of all. “We 
will go abroad presently and see a little 
of the life of castles and country houses, 
We can have nice introductions now, and 
a pretty girl with some millions of money 
doesn’t need much in the way of introduc- 
tions.” 

Of course the movement, the sparkle of 
this life, and the kindness and attentions 
she met made it extraordinarily attractive 
to Dolly. But often it seemed to her she 
was in a dream; and half the time the 
minister seemed to be walking beside her 
and looking out of the dream with her, 
and she did not ask herself what she 
thought of it, but what he did. And now 
and then she had aseason of homesickness 
and felt that they must start for home at 
once to see—not the grandmothers par- 
ticularly, not Aunt Hannah, but, at any 
rate, the minister, too. One night at the 
opera,of which there was arather short and 
very splendid season, Dolly seemed to wake 
from her dream and look about her. The 
night before she had been the guest of a 
box, where she was very visible herself but 
had not found the stage visible, and, being 
so new that she considered she had come 
to see and hear, she had found seats this 
time in the middle of the house, and fora 
while had been rapt in the wonder of the 
music and the charm of the playing. It 
was in one of the long waits between the 
acts, the richness of the harmonies still 
pulsing in her ears, that she found her- 
self asking how she had endured the old 
dull life, flowing along like a half-stagnant 
stream with nothing to brighten it to a 
ripple. The dinner from which they had 
arisen, with its gold and silver and Sévres 
and Venetian glass, the wines, the soft 
glow of the candles among the innumerable 
flowers, was in her mind as something that 
belonged to palaces. ‘‘You can give a far 
handsomer dinner than this when you 
choose,’’ Aunt Lucia had said. And after 
the first act her aunt, who, where she had 
not the necessary social knowledge had 
assumed it and carried things with the 
high hand, had gone out with her to the 
waiting carriage and had taken her over 
to the White House, where a great diplo- 
matic function was going on, and had 
brought her back again, and what with 
dinner and diplomats and opera and the 
youths who appeared to take shape out of 
airy nothing wherever she went, Dolly felt 
that she was in the very vortex of gay 
life. She looked about her at the brilliant 
scene, at the wild dancing after victory on 
the drop curtain, at the glance and glitter 
and color in the audience, and at the boxes 
on the floor, where there seemed to be no 


! 

barrier between the common world of 
every day and that world of flashing 
splendor, but where there was the invisi- 
ble and impenetrable barrier made by the 
sheen of all the velvets, the radiance of 
all the jewels, the bloom of all the bare- 
haired and bare-breasted beauty, that of 
the lovely woman whose white satin was 
just dulled with silver and in whose hair 
was a coronet of sunbursts, that of the tall 
young girls on whom the gallants were 
calling, and who moved from box to box 
like restless, rosy butterflies, while secre- 
taries and diplomats talked with their 
dark-haired mother, more beautiful than 
they, who shed radiance from her tiara, 
from her throat clothed in diamonds, from 
the medallioned necklace of huge rubies 
and brilliants with ruby pendants that lay 
on her white bosom. And through all 
Dolly’s sense of the splendor of the great, 
new world which had opened for her crept 
the richness of the slumber motive and 
the glittering unrest of the fire music. 

It was on reaching their hotel that night, 
after these hours of enchantment, that a 
telegram was given them announcing the 
serious illness of the great-grandmother, 
and high as Miss Lucia had been soaring, 
she fell as low. The sword song broke off 
with a clang in Dolly’s head. What busi- 
ness had great-grandmothers in such a 
world? None, it seemed. 

“Oh, dear, dear me!" sobbed Miss 
Lucia, “I ought to have thought. But 
grandmother has always been there, and 
I felt as if she always would be there. I 
ought to be there, anyway, instead of 
masquerading here! Oh, the needles I’ve 
threaded for that poor soul! Well, you 
always were kind to your great-grand- 
mother, Dolly. I’m not pretending to 
mourn her when she’s been half gone these 
dozen years, only a thin-minded shadow 
of her left. But somehow—”’ 

And when they had reached home all 
the gaiety and lustre of which they had 
been part seemed to throw the new grave 
into blacker shadow. ‘Oh, death hasn’t 
any place in such a world,” said Miss 
Lucia through her tears one day a week 
later, when the minister had come in. 

“7 don’t know why people shouldn’t 
have a good time just because they had to 
die,”’ said Dolly. 

“But it’s all such a mockery.” 

“That,’’ said the minister, “is perhaps 
because you don’t regard death in the 
right way. You think of it as a disaster. 
Death is only the opening of the husk. 
Look at the falling of the leaf—it is be- 
cause the life pushing upward loosens it 
to make way for life in its new form. The 
body is that husk, that sheath, that leaf. 
it falls away from the pushing life.” 

“You are young,” said Miss Lucia, and 
Dolly looked up in quick surprise. Why, 
yes, the minister was young. ‘To the 
young death is only a remote fancy, but 
to the middle-aged it is a black reality.”’ 

“T cannot think of death as a black 
reality,’ said the minister. ‘‘Life is 
sweet here, but it will be sweeter there. 
You are a little morbid, Miss Lucia. You 
have had ashock. And itcame when you 
were somewhat tired with your gay life, 
Now I think it is time to let me have my 
turn at showing Miss Dolly the other side 
of things. You will have to come along, 
won’t you? It isa side that sometimes 
makes death seem the sweetest thing of 
all. We will not be gone long—I think a 
week will be enough—I am not sure but 
one day will do.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Miss Lncia, “I suppose 
you’re right. Something ought to be 
done. I did my best at spending, but the 
cheques and coupons and things have been 
piling up in sister Hannah’s hands, so 
that she makes John sit up all night with 
a gun now, she is so afraid, and she says, 
‘Blessed be nothing.’ ” 

And so they awoke next morning in the 
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people. It manifests itself in many 
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running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
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great city, and the minister joined them 
early, and they followed him submissively 
down into the thick of the dark city in 
charge of a pair of brawny policemen. 
Sometimes they needed the policemen, 
sometimes it almost seemed as if the 
policemen needed them. They made their 
way through a wilderness of alleys, and 
streets that were only gutters between 
broken houses, picking their steps through 
filth, and holding their breath at foul 
smells, and starting and shivering at the 
sounds they heard, meeting drunken men 
and half-drunken women leering and wink- 
ing at the policemen; and men with strange 
cuts on their faces, with an eye gone, an 
ear, with a broken nose; and lean chil- 
dren, whose bare skin looked through 
their rags, staggering with the pitchers of 
beer they carried. Dolly’s face was already 
white and set before they began to explore 
the first cellar. 

“T really don’t think,’’ said Miss Lucia, 
‘that there’s any need of exposing us to 
this. There’s typhus and goodness knows 
what else in every breath we draw!” 

“There are such numbers who have no 
other breath to draw,” said the minister. 

“Of course we aiways meant, Dolly 
meant, to give a good deal to the poor. 
Haven’t we seen enough?” 

‘‘We have only begun,” said the min- 
ister. ‘‘What I mean is to show you the 
life of the city within the city—the life that 
goes slipping and writhing underneath all 
the tide of light and splendor.” 

So they went on. And they saw people 
dying of fevers, and working as they died, 
in underground holes that reeked with 
ooze and slime; they found hungry, half- 
clad girls busied breathlessly, with the 
fiend looking over their shoulders, unable 
to spare the time to see the sympathy 
in Dolly’s burning eyes; they found 
families in frosty attics where there had 
been no breakfast and was no fire; they 
found a dead mother with a living baby 
on her breast; they found men sodden in 
drunken sleep and their children starving, 
and other men starving with their children 
for want of work; they found old men 
with gangrened feet untended in foul, 
dark rooms that had no window; they 
found nameless and unnameable misery, 
people insane, these through want and 
those through crime, and everywhere 
shameless shame and dull despair. Was 
it the same world, the same bright, beauti- 
ful world? ‘We will not do any more,”’ 
said Dolly at length, as they came out of 
one building, the Burrows, “unless we 
want to go insane ourselves.’’ And there 
was a little air of command about her 
that even the minister could not disobey. 

Miss Lucia went to bed, half sick, soon 
after returning to the hotel, and Dolly was 
alone in their parlor when the minister 
came up. She was very white, and her 
big eyes were dark with a darkness that 
seemed to have gathered from the miseries 
she had seen that day. There was a 
change about her, as if she had suddenly 
grown from a child to a woman. ‘‘Why 
did you never tell me of ail this before?” 
she asked, looking up. 

“To what purpose,”’ said the minister, 
gently, ‘before you had the money? And 
after that, it was right you should have 
your choice where the ways divide.”’ 

‘‘And you would have let me make that 
wicked choice?”’ 

‘I do not say that it is wicked. I sup- 
pose in any event I should have urged this 
side of life upon your notice.” 

“Upon my notice! Oh, they live it, and 
I—may notice it! Oh, you don’t need to 
urge me. I shall give them all I have, 
the cruel money—”’ 

“My dear child, that is no way to do. 
Of course I can’t approve that.”’ 

“T mustn’t give them the money?” she 
cried. 

“My Dolly, all the money you have 
would be but a drop in the deluge of this 
poverty. You give them all you possess, 
and they will have a day and night’s 
relief—”’ 

“A day and night is better than noth- 
ing!” 

‘“‘And be worse off to-morrow. You 
must keep a good part of your money in 
hand to help with in the way it will do 
most. You must give them something 
more than your money, too—your days, 





your thoughts, your prayers, your work.” 

“Oh, to think of the time I have been 
dancing, the money I have been wasting! 
And they—”’ 

“Tt is well to see all sides of life. I 
doubt if you waste any more. But I will 
confess, these gay, dancing people often 
seem to me like the flies skimming over 
deeps where the slimy monsters, sin and 
poverty, lie in wait and wallow. But now 
we are not going to think of the pain, we 
are going to think of the way in which we 
can relieve it and prevent it.’’ And the 
minister himself was surprised to see how 
Dolly took hold of the plans he had, in 
their breadth and in their detail—the 
plans for the model tenement house that 
should be built down on the very site of the 
Burrows, and of the others that were to 
follow, of the home for young girls, too, 
not far away, of the hospital for babies, 
the House of Nurses who should go about 
by day and night, of the buildings that 
should be torn down, the streets that 
should be opened, the daylight that should 
be letin. ‘You will not have much left 
for yourself,”’ he said at last. 

‘*T want so little,’’ she replied, her hand 
lying among the plans. 

She was doing such a tremendons thing 
—and she looked so small and helpless and 
sweet. The minister could not help it— 
he laid his hand on hers. 

‘TI hoped you would do that,” she said. 
‘*You know I never can manage this alone, 
or unless you are always with me to help, 
to show me how—”’ 

‘Dolly,’”’ said the minister, ‘I really be- 
lieve you are proposing to me!” And 
Dolly, worn out with all she had seen and 
felt and suffered, burst into tears and 
sobbed her grief and her joy out on his 
breast. 

“There is going to be a wedding in the 
spring,’’ said Dolly to her Aunt Lucia, the 
next morning, ‘‘on the same day that the 
ground is broken for the first tenement 
house, if the architects are ready. You 
can go to Europe if you want to go, or you 
can come to the wedding—”’ 

‘*Whose wedding?” 

‘*Mine,”’ said Dolly. 
minister’s.”’ 

“Oh, Dolly!”’ cried Miss Lucia. 
it might have been a duke!”’ 

“It is a duke, a leader of the people, a 
prince of..a royal house!” 

‘Dolly,’ said Miss Lucia, ‘it seems 
very surprising. I didn’t observe the min- 
ister—are you sure you haven’t been a 
little forward?” 

“No,” said Dolly. ‘I have been very 
backward. I ought to have asked him 
long ago! ’’— Conyregationalist. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WOMAN’S PARLIAMENT OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The Woman’s Parliament, whose . pro- 
ceedings the JouRNAL has reported in 
previous years, recently held its twelfth 
session at Riverside. This city needs no 
description, as it is well known for its 
twelve miles of road to South Riverside, 
planted the entire length with pepper 
trees; seven miles of it having three rows 
of pepper, eucalyptus and gravillia; for its 
grand mountain views, fine residences and 
orange groves, and for the fine oranges 
that find their way across the continent. 

Riverside had long desired to entertain 
the Parliament, and the invitation to hold 
the winter session there was readily ac- 
cepted. But as the day for the opening, 
Feb. 1, approached, a semitropical rain- 
storm set in, dampening the ardor of al- 
most all who had planned to be present 
from Los Angeles and neighboring towns. 

The first session was a business meeting 
at 10 A. M., Tuesday, Feb. 2. Reports of 
district secretaries were read, delightfully 
short and to the point. The credentials 
of delegates were called for, after which 
the president invited all the women pres- 
ent to join. The Parliament welcome: to 
union every woman. Joining entails no 
responsibilities except the payment of 50 
cents yearly. 

The Parliament has no active reform 
work, but is hospitable to every new idea. 
It convenes three times a year, to talk 





| over all matters that interest women. At | 


| the eleventh session, woman suffrage, 
| being the interest of the hour, was taken 
up. At this session, Children, the House- 
hold, Health, Opportunities of Age, etc., 
were upon the programme. The Parlia- 
ment gives out the subjects, but no hints 
as to how they shall be treated, and it is 
not responsible for any thought expressed. 
The widest latitude is allowed to any 
one who writes a paper, or is disposed to 
| discuss it. Questions are always in order. 

By coming together, we hope to know 
| each other better, to exchange thoughts, 
and to get farther on the way of truth and 
progress. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Leona 
Wood, of Los Angeles, who has taken les- 
sons in Sloyd at the Casa de Rosa, read a 
paper on the subject, illustrated by arti- 
cles in wood which she and her son had 
made, paper cutters, rulers, a sugar scoop 
very smooth in its curves, made without 
measuring by the sense of sight and touch 
alone, a perfectly made box, etc. 

Miss Ada Laughlin’s paper held the 
audience motionless, while she described 
her method of teaching in the State Nor- 
mal School of Los Angeles, by free cut- 
ting, exercise of imagination, and nature 
study. Her paper was illustrated by many 
works of her pupils, effectively placed 
about the church, forming a frieze behind 
the speaker. 

The music of the afternoon, in charge of 
Miss Maggie Gage, was orchestral, string 
and brass instruments, with organ accom- 
paniment. 

Miss Harrison, an ardent advocate of 
the kindergarten and writer of kinder- 
garten literature, was prevented from 
coming by illness, and Miss Lawson, from 
the Normal School Kindergarten, substi- 
tuted. The charming stories of ‘‘Top- 
knot’’ and ‘‘How the Christmas Chimes 
Rang,”’ told by her as if to her little ones, 
made a delightful ending to her address. 

Those entertaining the Parliament al- 
ways include a drive about the city. The 
hours of train-leaving were such that only 
the early morning could be devoted to the 
drive about Riverside, on the noble 
avenue and the open plains. My kind 
host, in spite of suggestions that the hour 
for the morning session had arrived, could 
not leave any of the fine views unseen. 
Consequently we missed the first part of 
an excellent paper on ‘Household Sanita- 
tion,’’ which brought out much discus- 
sion. The writer dwelt upon the need of 
sunshine, pure air and water, and gave 
directions for distilling water and steriliz- 
ing milk. Next came Dietetics in connec- 
tion with Health and Longevity, by Dr. 
Helen Densmore, of London, England. It 
was interesting to see the changing ex- 
pressions of many faces as Dr. Densmore’s 
special ‘tno breakfast’ theory was pro- 
pounded, One lady was heard to say: 
“Judging by her appearance, she doesn’t 
know much about going without break- 
fast.” Another said: ‘Of course she 
could not stay here all the morning, and 
read a paper too, without her breakfast.” 
Many earnest questions followed the read- 
ing, all meeting with a prompt response, 
though the general expression did not 
indicate wholesale conversion. 

Wednesday afternoon opened with a 
brilliant paper on Social Study Clubs, by 
Mrs. Armory, of Orange. The writer 
created smiles by her sallies at the ex- 
pense of some club women, that Johnson 
would certainly not have called ‘‘club- 
able.’”’ She pleaded for simplicity, espe- 
cially in country clubs, where notions 
transplanted from the city become ridicu- 
lous. She thought it better in many 
cases not even to organize. She spoke of 
family clubs, where the mother is the 
loved queen, the father adding something 
practical; of neighborhood clubs, where, 
to prevent gossip, a clipping from a paper 
or some new book or plant could be of 
use. 

The “Opportunities of Age’ by Mrs. 
Aldrich, of Los Angeles, was a suggestive 
paper on waste of nerve force and oppor- 
tunities. Happiness and health should be 
contagious. The prevailing idea of grow- 
ing old is of becoming decrepit and losing 
interest in life, of feebleness and waiting. 
This was not in the divine plan. Old age 
should be hopeful, free from pain and 
weariness, and death should be a quiet 
passing-away during sleep. The secret of 
a happy life is ability to make others 
happy. We need to conserve the physical 
forces. Preserve physical health by proper 
breathing and harmonious development of 
the muscular system. Keep the mind 
active, strive for harmony in body and 
mind, and we need no longer dread to be 
old. 

The president introduced Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, one of the founders of the 
first woman’s club in the United States; 
also Mrs. Reeding, of Buffalo, treasurer of 
the Federation of Literary Clubs of West- 
ern New York. 

The Parliament came to a close, with a 
few parting words from the president, 
who hoped that all present would attend 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Vaiue of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore ov Equal Rights. 


Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza ©» Vurner 


Hov. -” ' Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. iar: ns 

Freew+ Somen, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equai i for Women, by George Wil- 
liam © 

The (a: Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair (‘in t Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis 

Lucy 3 '« Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Sutrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women's Coéperation Essential to Pure 


Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 











Dromgoole. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
»>dams. 
MOTHER 
AND BABE. 


Animportant book, by 
Mes. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 








MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAU ty! ad 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT 
TWELVE WEEKS. A A purely youstabio and 
itively harmless com Endorse’ by leadi ~ 
physicians. Two ort nen packages do it. 

Price, § 9 anaes gee gocege or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, oe ailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, 





The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. —— Colleges. 
we year, Sept. 16, 
ition in part for Clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in ’95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
Bagtend. . ; 
earest regular college to th 
sean 4 4 e Boston City 
irst medical outage established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I'1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., dy Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


le Is the Jung requlas co-ctupationa! Medical Col- 
e in New England that is recognized by the 
M assachusetts 3 Medical Society. . . 

e last session commenced |, _W odneeds . 
September 30, 1896, at { + "j 


— 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’ Af 
years’ graded course ot Eccresen’ Gittots: Labora: 

tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N.Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 








Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


——BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 





Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Seaver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, a New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 ~ m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. . Express ; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and ca Aaly 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7. 10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45. 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at Fao mange sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to - ry Jest are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CALIFORNIA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
the thirteenth session, to be held in Ven- 
tura in May. 

A few members went next day to Red- 
lands, whose Contemporary Club had in- 
vited Dr. Densmore and Mrs. Aldrich to 
repeat their papers. Cars to San Ber- 
nardino and a ten miles’ drive through 
delightful scenery brought us to the won- 
derfully beautiful town, where Eastern 
enterprise and public spirit, with money 
to back it, have transformed the gentle 
slopes and boldly rising heights into a 
veritable paradise. Our hostesses were 
most hospitable, adding to other cour- 
tesies a charming drive through the Park, 
as they now call the Smilie Heights. 

Our return home was in the rain; as was 
the start, and California rain is wet, but 
even with this drawback, the Parliament 
was pronounced a success, 

MARGARET M, FETTE. 





-_-- 


OHIO. 





WOMEN VOTING IN AKRON. 
AkRkon, O., MARCH 11, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My letter has been delayed by the press 
of work involved in the Republican pri- 
maries and by my efforts to have Mrs. 
Sadler returned to the School Board from 
this ward. She and her colleague, Mrs. 
Allen, have served two years, and are con- 
sidered most valuable members. Mrs. 
Sadler is supported by the representative 
men of the ward, and we hope she will 
get the nomination. The opposition is 
led by a woman who has recently lost a 
place in the schools, and attributes it to 
having ‘‘women’’ on the board. Un- 
doubtedly she is right. 


weeding out of teachers has been needed | 


for a long time, but one Board after 
another shirked the odium it would en- 
tail. The presence of women made the 
men bold as lions, and the thing was done, 
and the public blamed the women. I will 
let you know the result. 

I have been these last days much de- 
pressed by the death of my colleague and 
friend, Abby Soule Schumacher. Mrs. 
Schumacher was one of the founders of 
the Suffrage Club here, and as long as she 
lived in Akron her influence for suffrage 
was a power in the city. She attended 
some of the State executive meetings 
while the School Suffrage bill was pend- 
ing, and gave other valuable aid. In 1894 
the office of the American Cereal Com- 
pany was moved to Chicago, and we lost 
the greatest support to our suffrage club. 
The cuttings enclosed will show you how 
much Mrs. Schumacher was esteemed 
here. 
the tribute paid by Dayton Doyle to Mrs. 
Schumacher as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Buchtel College. 

KATHARINE B, CLAYPOLE. 





-_-- 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE, 8S. D., MARCH 2, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Our State Legislature has just taken the 
final step whereby an amendment to the 


constitution providing for equal suffrage 
will be placed before the voters for their | 


approval or disapproval at the general 
election to be held in November, 1898. 
Our legislative committee, consisting of 


Mrs. Simmons, of Huron, and myself, 
have been constantly on duty for six 
weeks. We have had the assistance of 


Mrs. Lyman, of this city, Mrs, Cranmer, of 
Aberdeen, and Mrs. Dollard, of Scotland, 
S. D. 

We met but little opposition in the 
Senate. The opposition in the House of 
Representatives was from a minority, but 
it was bitter, and skilfully managed. A 
copy of our bill was introduced in both 
House and Senate at the same time. It 
came to a vote in both upon the same day, 
was passed in the Senate and defeated in 
the House, but in the course of routine 
business the bill from the Senate came 
before the for action, and after 
much hard fighting the decisive vote stood 
45 in favor and 32 opposed. It was hav- 
ing it introduced simultaneously in both 
branches which really saved our measure. 
This suggestion is worth the notice of 
other legislative committees. The fact 
that we had quietly made a canvass of 
certain committees as to the views of the 
members woman suffrage 
great service in knowing just what com- 
mittee to ask that our bill be referred to. 
We obtained a favorable report from both 
the Senate committees. A 


House 


upon was 


House and 


party of ladies was invited to meet the | 


Committee 
under 


Senate the morning our 
matter Mrs. 
Simmons, Mrs. Cranmer and myself urged 


on 
was consideration. 
its importance. To our surprise, when 
the question came up for discussion in 
the Senate Chamber, some of the gentle- 
men of that committee requested that we 
should address the Senate in our 
behalf. We were invited to the platform, 
and listened to with much courtesy and 


own 


A thorough | 


I would call special attention to | 


of | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
| common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











attention. Not a word was offered in 
controversy, and the vote was immedi- 
ately taken, resulting in 32 for the sub- 
mission and 9 against it. When it was 
known that we were to speak, many mem- 
bers of the House came into the Senate 
room, also nearly all of the State officers 
and clerks employed about the State 
House. The lobby, aisles and halls wer 
crowded, and we felt that we made valu- 
able suffrage sentiment, besides securing 
a satisfactory vote. 

The question of equal suffrage is now 
squarely before our people, and we hope 
for the céoperation of its advocates in 
every part of the country. We have a 
large foreign vote to convert, and the an- 
tagonism of the liquor business to meet. 
| These forces will no doubt be used bya 
few professional politicians, who do not 
want ‘‘women in politics,’ to make the 
| campaign as difficult as possible for us. 

Early in the session each member of the 
Legislature received a copy of The Remon- 
strance, and last week each member re- 
ceived a copy of an article entitled ‘Of 
no Benefit to Women,” claiming to be 
reprinted from the Boston Sunday Herald, 


; and signed Mary A. J. Melntire. This 
remonstrant literature seemed to have 


very little effect, as the most of it was 
promptly consigned to the waste - paper 
baskets. 

Men of all parities voted for the proposed 
amendment, according to their own con- 
victions or the wishes of their constitu- 
ents, so that it is distinctly understood to 
be not a party measure. 

JANE R. BREEDEN, 
Member Legislative Com. 





—_—-—- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


YOUNG WOMEN PREFERRED. 
FAIRFAX, S. C., MARCH 18, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

When in Charleston, some time ago, I 
entered a famous jewelry store, and while 
waiting to be served, noticed one of the 
partners in the firm in earnest conversa- 
tion with a lady. She looked of middle 
age, and her sweet face was convulsed 
with strong emotion, as she poured out 
some bitter experience to Mr. Blank. 

My casual glances so enlisted my sym- 
pathies that after she had I in- 
quired of Mr. Blank, the 
trouble?” 
| He answered: ‘The lady has been in 
one of our public schools for many years, 
and having had to maintain her mother 
and several dependant younger members 
of her family, has not been able to lay up 
| anything. 
| and a young girl put in her place. 

I append an article, which appeared in 
the Charleston News and Courier a day or 
so ago, from which it seems this poor 
sufferer was only one of many middle- 
aged women thus discriminated against: 
To the Editor of the News and Courier: 

There seems to have started in our 
public school administration a movement 
which has for its object the removal of all 
middle-aged teachers, and the appoint- 
ment of young people, generally graduates 
of the schools, to the vacancies thus 
created. We do not observe that this 
policy is pursued with regard to the male 
teachers and officials connected with the 
system, although we are not aware that 
the feminine intellect is liable to an earlier 
decay than the masculine, the contrary 
being the case, according to many statis- 
tics. A healthy woman of middle age is 
adequate to many years of hard work. 
Teachers, having then mastered their 
metier in all its branches, and having 
abandoned their various youthful expec- 
| tations, regard the profession as their life- 
work, to which all other interests are sec- 
| ondary, and their places really cannot be 
| filled by young girls, who, almost univer- 
| sally, look upon the position of teacher as 
| a good tarrying place for them to occupy, 
| while awaiting the advent of the hero 

whom they are expecting to come and 
| lead them into their true sphere, ‘the 
hearth and home.” 
| Something might also be truthfully said 


gone 
“What was 


She has just been discharged, 


” 


of the attainments of these ‘‘sweet girl 
graduates,’ which would astonish many 
of the managers of our public school sys- 






tem, but which, nevertheless, should be 


known to them. There are classes of girls 
unable to spell, and ignorant of the most 
famous facts in ancient and classical his- 
tory, who are being instructed in peda- 
gogy and psychology, and others, incapa- 
ble of writing correctly an ordinary note 
in the third person, who are taking a 
course of logic, and studying the history 
of education, instead of its elements. 

We think that the public should bestow 
some attention on this matter, and decide 
whether the rising generation shall learn 
spelling and grammar from middle-aged 
women, or whether it shall, unacquainted 
with orthography and syntax, be initiated 
into the mysteries of psychology and peda- 
*gogy by pretty young girls. P. 

In confirmation of the above, to-day’s 
News and Courier contains an articleon the 
same subject from Prof. W. N. Marchant, 
than whom, the editor declares, ‘‘no man 
in the State has a more accurate or larger 
try school.’”’ Professor Marchant pre- 
and says “She is exactly right.”’ 
plores this ‘‘putting the schools into the 
hands of young, inexperienced girls ‘‘to 
the displacement of older women,”’ asa 
waste of the school fund. 

VirGiniaA D. Youna. 
-_>-_- 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


The Suffrage League recently formed in 
New Jersey is at Moorestown, an old set- 
tlement containing many members of the 
Society of Friends—and not at Morris- 
town, as stated in our recent issue. The 
president of the new League is Miss Susan 
W. Lippincott, an earnest suffragist, and 
very much interested in educational mat- 
ters and other good works. She is a lady 
of means and leisure, and under her able 
leadership the League starts with excel- 
lent prospects. Moorestown is near Cam- 
den, where the League formed less than a 
year ago is active and flourishing, and 
has largely increased its membership. 
Mrs. J. W. Pullen is its able and success- 
ful president. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





New Beprorp.—The monthly meeting 
of the League was held in the parlor of 
Union for Good Works, March 5, at 3 
P.M. Rev. Wm. J. Reynolds of the First 
Christian Church was to give an address, 
but was confined at home with the grip, 
as were also some of his would-be hearers. 
Rev. B. F. Simon, of the Fourth Street 
M. E. Church, spoke in an encouraging 
vein. Most true and lasting reforms were 
slowly attained. He cited Cromwell’s 
work in the overthrow of Charles L., and 
the reaction that followed placing Charles 
II. in power, with many of the old abuses, 
as an instance of hasty reform. There 
was every reason to believe that our 
cause would succeed, Mr. Simon’s pres- 
ence was in the nature of a farewell, as he 
expects to remove from New Bedford in 
the near future. He was tendered a vote 
of thanks. An interesting letter from the 
assistant secretary of the Massachusetts 
W. 5S. A., was read, and some points in it 
discussed relative to our work. Our next 
meeting will be April 2. A. R. 





THE DRAMA. 

TREMONT THEATRE.— Mr, Southwick is 
so well known as the eminent teacher of 
elocution at the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, that it is gratifying to record his as- 
sured success. Mr. Southwick excels. 
Nature has done much in moulding form, 
face and figure to fit him for an actor, but 
this has been supplemented by high intel- 
ligence, close study and unwearied prac- 
tice. Peculiar excellencies are devel- 
oped in the range of characters Mr. South- 
wick has chosen. His Richelieu, Hamlet 
and Othello were specially impressive and 
brilliantly successful. Mr. Southwick is 
surrounded by a company of trained 
artists, who give him exemplary support. 
Mrs. Southwick’s Julia in Richelieu is 
one of the best ever given in this city, and 
as Richelieu Mr. Southwick ranks with 
Salvini and Booth. His performance of 
Othello, the Moor of Venice, was most 
scholarly and pleasing, and Mrs. Lola 
Purnam Tripp, as Desdemona, won well 
deserved praise, and, with Mr. Southwick 
and Walter B. Tripp, were frequently 
called before the curtain. Large, brilliant 
and critical audiences have been the rule 
at the Tremont Theatre every evening 
this week, and the boxes were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen in full dress. At 
the Saturday matinee, The Merchant of 
Venice has Mr. Charles W. Kidder as 
Shylock, and Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick as 
Portia. 


BOWDOIN SQuare.—‘Darkest Russia,”’ 
which for four seasons has met with great 
success, will be at the theatre next week. 
It pictures in a stirring manner every 
phase of Russian life, and the various 
methods by which the Czar holds his sub- 
jects in subjection. The story is told by 
cheerful dialogue, and a broad vein of 
bright comedy runs through it all. The 
play has been given a most elaborate set- 
ting, offering an unbounded field for scenic 
effect. The first act opens to view the 
main room of a noble’s palace at St. 
Petersburgh. In act second the nihilist 
question shows the workings of the secret 
organizations which abound throughout 
the empire. The police system, which 
extends through every home, hamlet and 
village, is vividly portrayed in the third 
act. The last act takes place in Siberia. 
Here is seen the exile on his march to the 
mines, and even in this dreary waste of 





snow, life can tind joy. Throughout the 


sumes that the writer ‘‘P.” is a woman, | 
He de- | 





knowledge of the conditions of the coun- | 





“HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 








The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in 1858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





play scene changes from scene, and the 
spectator is carried from the gilded 
palace to the frozen waste. The costumes 
are beautiful, accurate and picturesque. 
The large company is composed of artist 
of ability, and all the twenty speaking 
characters are strong. Two particularly 


are bright, Septimus Cobb, the American | 


colonel from Kentucky, and the Baroness 
von Rhineberg, adashing young German 
widow. Their wit, repartee and humer 
throw a light of merriment over a play in 


every way powerful and interesting. The 
usual matinees will be given. 
CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction for 


the coming week isarevival of ‘‘Carmen,” 
with the support of a grand orchestra of 
forty and achorus. ‘The opera has always 
been one of the strongest in the reper- 


toire, and its revival will give pleasure to | 
all the patrons. The cast will be: Carmen, | 
Michaela, | 


Clara Lane or Carrie Roma; 
Addie Norwood; Frasquita, Kate Jah); 
Mercedes, Marie Zahn; Don Jose, Martin 
Pache or Payne Clark; Zanica, John Read; 
Morales, C. H. Bennett; Dancairo, W. H. 
Clarke; Remendado, J. F. Hanshue: Es- 
camillo, J. K. Murray, The ‘Bohemian 
Girl” and ‘“Satanella” will follow ‘Car- 
men,”’ 





TIME IS MONEY. 





When you are travelling, due consider- 
ation should be given to the amount of 
time to be spent in making your journey. 

The Union Pactiric is the best line and 
and makes the fastest time by many hours 
to Salt Lake City, Portland, San Francisco, 
and other California points. 

For full particulars address R. 
BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 








colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents | 


moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”’"—(Mrs.) T. 
Boston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your wash. The large ‘Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in very 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed’ ~Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday. March 22. 
P. M. Consideration of the bill to change 
School Committee. 








TO RENT —A good tenement of 5 rooms in a 
quiet New England village 35 miles from Worcester, 
Mass., with electric cars passing the door; also on 
line of Boston & Albany Railroad. For particulars 
address C. B., Office WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
ceases M.5., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would hke to hear of 
any kind of office work, Unexceptional references, 
Address, D. C. S.. WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady 
desires a position of res} onsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


a physician’s widow, 








Opening of Ladies’. . 
SHIRT WAISTS 


In Morié Velour, India and Taffeta Silks 
and Satins in a large variety of patterns 
and in beautiful colors at 


MISS Il. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are to be very popular, 
and an early examination will be necessary 
to secure them. 


MATZOON. | 


MARK. 





TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk ina scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form, 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspeps!* 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Motb- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists- 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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